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Books for Sauer “Reading 





HENRY HARLAND’S GREAT NOVEL: 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


By the author of “* THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX ” (85,000th), ‘‘ COMEDIES AND ERRORS,’’ “ GREY ROSES,” &c. 


The New York Tribune: 
“ All caremeely copttveting. be 
** We delight in h 
‘* A novel one phan A help enjoying.” 


The New York Sun: 


“A book full of sunshine and sparkle.” 
“A book without a shadow 


The Chicago Record Herald: 


“It will bea prime favorite fér summer reading.” 


The Baltimore Sun : 


“The brightest piece of fiction that we have read in many moons.” 
“The most brilliant of contemporary novelists.” 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


*.* Considering the profusion of glowingly appreciative reviews from the critics during the last week, the 
announcement that the publisher has just gone to press with the 50th thousand will not cause surprise. 








Catholic Controversy in Fiction 


A TRIO OF NOVELS demonstrating in en- 
lightened and just discussion the influence of 
ROMAN CATHOLICIS/ on social life to-day 





Purpose: 
Shewing 
Rome’s 

Proselytiziag 
Methods 





1. | Casting of Nets 


By RICHARD BAGOT 
12mo. — $1.50 


Opinion of Rabbi Joseph Krausk »pf, D 
“The story is excellently written: iP holds the 
reader spellbound from first to last.’ 





Subject: 


Temporal 
Power 
of the 


Pope 





2.|A Roman Mystery 


By RICHARD BAGOT 
12mo. Price $1.50 


Opinion of Literature : 

“* A Roman Mystery’ shows a very accurate ob- 
servation of the social atmosphere of the Italian 
capital; so truea glimpse of the inner life of the 
Roman aristocracy.” 





Scope: 





The Catholic 


BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER 
12mo. Price $1.50 


Conversion 
Author's Advertisement : Among 
This is a “picture of Hfe,” not a novel with a purpose. 

The story is the reseed, = £ rou! Englishwoman under 

the Influence of a tual power. She is not held the 

Te to nent ie not p on > to ‘ae aye any of oe 5 

udgment is not er 
cally pean upon y the author; she “Upper fen” 











An Epoch-Making Volumeof Poetry 


Just Published. Price $1.50 net. Decorative Cover 


Design. 12mo. 


LOVERS OF POETRY HAVE A FEAST OF PLEASURE BEFORE 
THEM THIS SPRING and SUMMER IN READING and RE-READING 


INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 


Collected and Arranged by LAVRENCE HOPE 
The London ATuen xv, in ita review of the volume, written by one who 
must be himself a true poet, writes: 


“Mr. Hope brings to nis task conside able command over various rhythms 
and a delica gift of melody and sensuous beauty. His garden signifies the 
tremulous 

IBRECOVERABLE DELICIOUSNESS OF YOUNG PASSION 


Mr. Hope has caught adimirably the dominant notes of this Indian love poetry, 
its delirious absorption in the instant, its out-of-door air,ite melancholy Silen 
der brown limbe stir silently in the garden, 


WHERE FLYING FOXES CROSS THE MOON, 
in the bet, amine -acented Jungle among the pink almond bioseo ne of Kan 
dah ar. always there ie the pol” nant sense of the fleetness of love—a mo 
me at's salvage from the flux of time. 


INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 


Collected and arranged by LAVRENCE HOPE 


JUST PUBLISHED ; 
DECORATIVE COVER DESIGN 


A feast of pleasure this Spring and Summer for all lovers of poetry 
—another Omar, singing love sans philosophy! 


PRICE $1.50 NET 
12MO 





JOHN LANE 


The Bodley Head 
67 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes areceipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
urder, or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of 
the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 79h, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion; 1h 
lines to the inch. P 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, 
page, $2h. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Oopy received until Tuesday, 6 P. M. 

Discounts upon application, 


$20 each insertion; with choice of 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues, 


*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 





Square, Charing Cross. 


Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, tse Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day School a Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DA Y 
46710 _ for Cue i will begin September 
Mrs EFEBVRE, 
Miss F. D, HUNTLEY, i Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTUN UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


ARIS, No. 20 Rue des Ecoles, France, 
near the Sorbonne and Luxembourg Gardens. 
Mademoiselle JEANNE BLANC and her parents offer a 
comfortable Home to a limited number of young 
dies, who wish to perfect themselves in the French 
Language and see something of Paris, Highest refer- 
ences furnished. Address as above, Paris, France. 


TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. _Opens Bept. 26. 1350 Pine 8t., Phila., Pa. 











Teachers, ete. 
'M. WEBER, B.D., Ph.D. 


(Universities ; Bonn, Strassburg, and Yale). 
gt ey? in Lan; — ay and Mathemat es, 355 Georg ge 
, New Haven, Conn. Coaching for entering any 
cebienell of Yale University a specialty. 





WOMAN DOCTOR. OF PHILOSO- 

phy, with abundant experience as a teacher and 

tutor, now private secretary toa college president, de- 

sires an ——_ as Professor of a or 
Dean. ress Pu.D., care of The Natio 





ENTLEMAN, FOR 17 YEARS JIN- 
structor of Classics and Ancient History ia Dr. J. 
Sachs’s Colleg_ste Lege vod = Boys, desires position 
for the coming year. Addr 
. WEIBEZABL, 38 West 59th &t., New York. 





Ph.D. (Mathematics) WITH SIX 
years’ successful experience as a university in- 
structor and assistant professor, coures a position. 
Address X. Y. Z., care of the 


os YN MAWRGRADUATEDESIRES 
tutoring in_a family, for the summer of 1902. 
Special subjects: French, Latin Apeore and Science. 
H. F. H., Otfice Nation. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Lawrence Scientific 
School 


Offers professional courses Jeading to the degree 
of 8.B. in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineering; Mining and Metallurgy; Architecture; 
Landscape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Bi- 
ology; Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (as a 
preparation for medical schools); Science for 
Teachers, and a Course in General Science. Grad- 
uates of colleges may be admitted to advanced 
standing without examination. For information 
address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Halli, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. 8S. SHALER, Dean. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Pourth Session, July 1-18, 1902. 
Subject: CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THEOLOGY. 


Lectures by 
Professors F. G. F ae nef G. H. Palmer, W. James, 
G. F. Moore, W. Fenn of Harvard, and Professors 
G. A. Coe, 0. + yf G. B. Foster, H. C. King, H. 8. Nash, 
and Rey. Charles F. Dole. 


apply to Rev. R. 8. Morison, Secreta: 
vinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. ee, 





For circulars, 
: _ Div 





Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 





A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. | 


———__—___—— ——_ to 


PENNSYLVANIA, oat n Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLorREvOE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 11 years 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both General and 
batldtog. ns aratory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 
build acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address | ine Secretary. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
EIGHTEENTH SESSION, ny | 7—Sept. 19. 
0 


cond reviews for candidates for admission to 
Ase ELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned 
students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., IrHaca, N. Me 


SWITZERLAND, GENEVA. 


A SELECT HOME SCHOOL for 6 BOYS, 
Experronces American tutoring {na cultured French- 
home, Summer in the Alps. Unique advantages. 
For pamphiet ood superior references, address 
J.C. DUFOUR, M.A., Porter Academy, Charleston, 8.C. 
“After June, No- 0 Avenue de Lancy, Geneva 


Rogers Hall School 


For Giris. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 


Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 
Mes. B.P.UNDERHILL,M.A., Prin.,Lowell, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR IN 

English, of successful experience, and with excel- 
lent recommendations, desires a position. Addre sN., 
care Nation. 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk > Co., , Fggueietors. 
.» Washington. 





ALBAN Y TEA CHERS’ AGENC y, 

81 ae el St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
_HARLAN P. _FRENc#, Proprietor. 

“CHERMERHORN Teachers’ 

chers—Schools—Tutors —Governess—Property . 


Agency. 
Tea 
Tol, 4058- -18th. JoHn C. ROCKWELL. Mgr., 3 E. 14th st, 





Candidates for the Charles Scribner University 
Fellowship in English Literature at 
Princeton University 


must send in their applications to the Registrar of the 
dapat on or before May 15, 1902. Candidates must 
be graduates of not more than five years’ standing of 
ork accredited American college. Application blanks 
be had from Professor T. M. Parrott, Princeton 

Un versity. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


CHR. FR. GRIEB’S DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
LANGUAGES. 


Tenth Edition. Rearranged, Revised, and Enlarged. 
ronunciatiop and Etymo- 


- special regard to 
logy.by ARNOLD SCHROER, Ph.D., Professor of En- 
1 h 


F sar md in the University ‘of MA henge 9 LB. 
n two volumes. Volume I., English-German, 
$4.00. Volume [i., German-English, $4.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: (AMERICAN BRANCH) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Out-of-Door Books 


Send for illustrated catalogue of what is probably 
the most authoritative list of nature books published. 








G. P PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
of Standard English and French Authors. 


On receipt of postal card nr of paper, type, 
illustration and binding will be sent. 
KNIGHT & BRO N, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 
wot Cops. z SF, Magage roe book, supplementing his 
_Little, Brown & Con Publishers, Boston. — 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 

of Tak NATION bought and sold. A catalogue of 

second hand books upon application. A. 8. CLARK, 174 
Fulton Street, New York. 

—_ for Cata- 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES Address 


. J. CRAWFORD, 10th & Pine Sistete C ‘Louis, Mo. 
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Travel. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 





Average voyage less than 7 days. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 
Take one per Paintin} Bow Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Sailing from B. & M. R.R. Docks as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH April 23; MERION (new) April 30, 
and Wednesdays thereafter. Further information of 
RICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday. 
Boston—Liverpool—London 
First Cabin, $65 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 
Splendid steamer “Devonian,” May 21; 
nian,” June 25; “Iberian,” to London 
sa Caledonian,” to London May 17; ‘ 
London June 3. 
P. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 
Belgium, France, 


EUROPE "ssasaesczmen 


Private party of 12 persons leaves New York July 5. 
Few vacancies open. Apply to Conductor, Prof. C. de 
BLUMENTHAL, Northw. Normal School, Alva, Okla 


™ Devo- 
April 27; 
‘Iberian,”’ to 





Italy, $1 Switzerland, drone 


Norway, Holy Landand Egypt. 
7th Year. Few vacancies in select | 
and smail ar organized and per- 


sonally cond ucted b 
Prof. C. THURWANGER, 45 Pierce 


EUROPE June. Three months: England 


{Covenstion in London), France, Switzeriand, Germany, 
yi Holland, Belgium: Twelfth party, Address 
as BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Hts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


putlding, Boston. 








European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston. 


John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence 
Streets; but one block from the far- famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square ; is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church; is directiy opposite 
the Institute of Technology, "and but five minutes 
to all theatres, shops, and the business section. 

Restaurant a la Carte Dining-Room, Table 
d’ Hote, Cafe and Billiard- Room for Gentlemen 























~~ 
SENT FREE 
OUR ANNUAL INVENTORY 


CLEARANCECATALOGUE 


Beoks at Half-price and less 


Some of the greatest bargains we have ever 
offered. Many choice, elegantly bound books 


Send address on postal to 
CHARLES E. LAURIAT CO., Boston. 
801 Washington St., opp. “‘ Old South.” 














“©The most faithful portraiture 
of New Hampshire country life that 
bas ever been written.”” 


MARY 
GARVIN## 


The Bastimore 
contains more elements 
and is a better written 
either ‘Eben Holden’ 
Harum.’ ’”’ 

The Syracuse Herald says—‘A story of men 


and women, and the emotion of the universal 
human heart.” 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


By Fred. 
Lewis Pattee 


Sun says—<<It 
of interest 
story than 


or ‘David 


TO BE PUBLISHED SAORTLY: 
The Oxford India Paper 
DICKENS. 


COMPLETE WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
o1 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| 
| A 
i RARE PRINTS, 
XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
lilustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


&é W. CH RISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 5th Ave., bet 38th and 39th Sts., New York 


Small party of ladies sailing { 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers: ‘lauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 


mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOKS Whena calling en. ask for 
AT | MR. GRANT. 

LIBERAL | Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address [\r. Grant. 

Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special siips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

P. EB. en heuaane 
23 W. 42p Sr. - NEW YORK. 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 





Ralph Connor’s Tale of the Ottawa. 


THE MAN FROM 


130th 
1000 


GLENGARRY 


Of all booksellers, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








An Educational Directory. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS, and others interested are 
invited to consider the advantages of- 
fered by The Nation as an advertising 


medium. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so favorable an opportunity 


for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. 
criticism The Nation is unlike any other periodical, American or foreign. 


In its speciai fleld of potitical and literary 
Going, as it does, to all the 


principal libraries, reading-rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the 
inteiligence of the country, The Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children 


the best educational advantages. 


The advertising rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insert:ons, of which most 


of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


Tue NATION, 206 to 


210 Broadway, N. Y. 
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REMINGTON 


The 
REMINGTON 


Typewriter 
is the universal saver. 
It is a time saver, a labor saver, 


a trouble saver, an expense saver, 
and a business builder. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
827 Broapway, New York 





Financial 


THEODORE WETMORE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, STOCKS, 
BONDS, AND MORTGAGES. 


All cities are experiencing sharp advances in 
real estate. Now is the time to purchase Minne 
apolis real estate. 

We offer some very desirable income bearing 
properties, some of which we will sell for less than 
assessed value. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pulford, How & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, REAL ESTATE 
AND INSURANCE. 


Trust Company Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Anexperience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in th 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as we!! 
as the wise purchase of city property for in 
vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 


We bay an and sell bille of exc hange and 
make Cable transfers of money on Europe, 
Austrailia, and South Africa; also make 
collections and tissue Commercial and 
Travellers’ Credits available in al! parte of 
the world. 

Internationa! Cheques. Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Lone 
CREDIT. 
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ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND THEORIES 





DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS 


By JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chicago. 





Cloth, $1.25 net. 


(Postage 12 cts.) 


MISS ADDAMS’ Settlement Work in Chicago is known to every one interested in social 


amelioration. 


Her writings show clear insight and practical wisdom, born of intimate knowledge 


of the conditions of which she writes, touching charitable effort, household adjustment, filial re- 


lations, political reform, etc., etc. 


“Thoughtful readers all over the country have learned that any book from Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, is 


sure to be full of serious interest and mental stimulus. . .. 
the sucial problems of the day.”—Lecord- Herald, 


‘* Miss Addams is clear. 


It is a striking contribution tothe fund of original research on 


She has not been precipitate in the preparation of her book. She has reconsidered, corrected, re- 


corrected it, spoken with temperance and courtesy and with full appreciation of the efforts of the aspiring individualist. . . . 
Gentle, as patient, as sincere, and as astute as Jane Addams herself is the philosophy set forth in these pages.” — Chicago Tribune. 





THE LEVEL OF 
SociaAL MOTION 


An Inquiry into the Future 
Conditions of Human Society. 


By MICHAEL A. LANE, Author of “Great 
Philosophers.” Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 
(Postage 13 cts.) 
‘*He has hit upon a new law, a new way of looking upon 
man intellectually, socially, and morally, and he makes much 
of it, and deservedly so. . . . The Level of Social Motion 
is a splendidly liberal education in life from its economic and 
moral side.”—New York Commercial Advertiser, 





PRINCIPLES OF. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of “ Social 
Evolution,” and of ‘The Control of the Trop- 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. 
(Postage 13 cts ) 


ies,” ete. 


‘* Mr, Kidd’s comparison of the economic methods existing 
in the various European countries and in the United States is 
pregnant with importance to students of our Government 
andlaws. . . . Nomorethoughtful and impressive study 
has been written than this,”— The Philadelphia Ledger. 


NOTABLE NEW FICTION 





PUBLISHED APRIL 23 
The new novel of adventure by the author of 


“WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER” 


DoroTHY VERNON 


oF Happon HALL 

By MR. CHARLES MAJOR. 
Illustrated with eight full-page reproductions 
of drawings by HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY. 4369 pages, 12mo, gilt tops, in dec- 
orated cloth binding. Price, $1.50. 


As a teller of love stories Mr. MAJOR has few equals, and 
besides its imperious call to the universal sympathy with youth 
and love, the story of Dorothy Vernon has a setting of rare 
attractions in scenes, now brilliant in the pageantry of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to Haddon Hall, now tender, mischievous, 
cajoling, and again sombre as in the scene of the Queen of 
Scots’ arrest, and at times keenly pathetic. 





MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
New Novel 


THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Senator North,” “The Aristo- 
crats,” etc. 546 pages, 12mo, gilt top, in decorated 
cloth binding. Price $1.50. 
‘*Fu.Lu or Foros, vigor, brains, insight and epirit, It is 
absorbingly interesting.” — Boston Herald. 
‘*Created with remarkable power.”— Chicago Record- Herald, 
‘Shows audacity and originality.”—New York Herald, 


‘+ A clear, forceful, brilliant story . . . 
absorbing.” — News Letter, San Francisco, 


“One of the notable historical novels of this decade. It 
towers above most of its contemporaries in the originality of 
its idea and the brilliancy of its execution.”— Times, Washing- 
ton, 


fascinating and 
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Common sense and common decency 
won a victory in the Senate on April 16, 
when the Platt amendment to the Chi- 
nese Exclusion Bill was passed, in place 
of the vicious measure which had been 
under discussion. Instead of agreeing to 
a bill which would violate our treaty 
with China, the Senate has simply voted 
to continue the existing law until 1904 
when the treaty with China expires, and 
to extend its operation to the Philippine 
archipelago and our other islands. Bad 
as is the existing statute in many of its 
provisions, it is far better than the one 
proposed, which would have degraded 
every Chinaman within the United 
States. If the Senate action prevails, we 
shall be spared seeing our great Govern- 
ment photographing, cataloguing, and de- 
scribing Chinamen with more care than 
dogs that are licensed in great cities. 
American vessels can still ship Chinese 
sailors. Teachers and students can come 
to us from Pekin or any other portion of 
China, and be treated with some sem- 
blance of courtesy and friendliness, and 
merchants of the Celestial Empire can 
still enter our portals to buy our goods 
and increase our trade without finding 
themselves wholly regarded as criminals. 





The Senate having declined to adopt 
the House Chinese Exclusion Bill, Rep- 
resentative Kahn and other rabid anti- 
Chinese Congressmen have suddenly dis- 
covered that the Senate bill is exactly 
what they were seeking all the time. In- 
deed, Mr. Kahn would have us believe 
that the public does not understand how 
drastic the Senate measure is. This 
jaunty way of carrying off the severe 
rebuke administered by the Senate will 
not, however, suffice to deceive the coun- 
try. There is nothing in the present law, 
bad as it is, that approaches in bar- 
barity the measure of which Mr. Kahn 
was the sponsor, and the country is 
to be congratulated on having escaped 
the disgrace it entailed. The prospect 
that the Senate bill will be adopted by 
the House is now of the best, and the 
friends of fair play must rejoice there- 
at. But the fact remains that even this 
compromise is an unworthy one. To 
Senator Hoar, who had the courage to 
vote no, and thereby constitute himself 
a minority of one, the thanks of every 
lover of independence and justice are 
due, 


The extraordinary vote on the Cuban 
bill in the House on Friday primarily 
signified the open humiliation of its Re- 
publican leaders. They were trampled 





upon by a large proportion—more than 
a third—of their followers in a way quite | 


unexampled in party history. 


The vote 
' 


was emphatically a vote of want of con- | 


fidence in them. In other words, Messrs. 


Henderson, Payne, Dalzell,and Grosvenor, | 


in assuring the President all these weeks 


that all would be well if he would only | 
keep his hands off and let them manage | 


everything, were reckoning without their 
host; and Mr. Roosevelt, in deferring to 
them, was putting himself in the hands 
of repudiated leaders. It is absolutely 
clear now that, if he had thrown himself 
boldly upon Congress from the first, he 


could have got a better bill long ago. | 
Through the mistaken notion of making | 
the measure one which could be passed | 
by “a strict party vote,” the long delay | 


ends with the spectacle of the party torn 
and angry, and the bill finally taking 


form by the aid of Democratic votes. | 


These might have been had at any time 


| 


for a more generous and timely measure, | 


and thus the practical defeat of the Presi- 
dent’s Cuban policy averted. 
for clever management and 
within your party! 


working 


Scarcely less significant is the dem- 
onstration made by the upheaval in the 
House that the tariff question is thrust 
upon the country and will not down. The 
Democrats were astute in compelling the 
Republicans to go on record for or 
against the Sugar Trust, but the vote 
striking off the Trust’s protection would 
not have been so triumphant had not 
the Western Republicans felt the ris- 
ing storm of indignation among their 
constituents over any protection for any 
Trust. Politicians will do well to°trim 
their sails accordingly. Tariff duties 
which are demonstrably needless, or 
which benefit only a Trust, have got to 
go; and if the Republican party does 
not at once set its hand to the work 
of abolishing them, the people will puta 
party in power that can be depended 
upon to do it. To-day it is the Sugar 
Trust that is struck at. To-morrow it 
will be the Steel Trust. Neither one 
needs an iota of protection, and neither 
one can have it long. As for the sugar 
differential, it may at present be used 
in the Senate to delay still further, and 
possibly to defeat altogether the Cuban 
bill, but it has set a precedent from 
which there will be no turning back. 
Once more has sugar become a Republi- 
can stumbling-block. “Strange that a 
manufacture,” wrote Disraeli of the 
sugar duties in England of 1847, “which 
charms infancy and soothes old age, 
should so frequently occasion political 
disaster!” The threat of party disaster 
is written so plainly in last week’s vote 
in the House that the wayfaring Repub- 
lican cannot fail to perceive it. 


So much 





Some Washington correspondents stiil 
intimate that the President will “do 
something” to bring order out of the 
party chaos; but what can he do? The 
time for him to do something was three 
months ago. What he chose to do was to 
put himself in the hands of the House 
managers, and it is hard to see how their 
defeat is not his also. Indeed, the bitter 
talk among Republicans at Washington 
seems to be directed as much at Mr. 
Roosevelt as at the inept leaders of the 
House. Nor will the alarmed Repub!li- 
cans be comforted by reading the Presi- 
dent’s remarks at the Columbia banquet, 
in which he brought out again his recipe 
for real efficiency in public life. An 
ounce of practice would be worth a 
pound of preaching just now, they will 
think. At the outset of this Cuban 
struggle, the President let it be under- 
stood that there were two things he was 
determined to avoid. One was the moral 
humiliation of Mr. McKinley in connec- 
tion with the Porto Rican tariff; the oth- 
er was such a party rupture as followed 
the passage of Cleveland’s bill for re- 
pealing silver purchase. Unfortunate, 
ly, however, as the case stands, Pres!- 
dent Roosevelt has ingeniously managed 
to incur both those forms of odium. 


What we are really seeing in this out- 
break of Republican dissension is the 
inherent antagonism of protection to for- 
eign trade. Everybody knows that Cuba 
offers a great field for American exports, 
and that the stimulus of free trade or 
lowered tariffs is all that is necessary ta 
double our Cuban commerce. We have 
only to look at the immense quickening 
of our Porto Rican trade, caused by the 
abolition of customs duties, to see what 
might be done in Cuba. We now take 
from Porto Rico three times as many 
goods as came to us before the Span- 
ish war, and send there five times as 
great a volume of exports. The latter 
promise to foot up, in the current fiscal 
year, no less than $10,000,000 In value. 
This is but a trifle compared with what 
might be done in Cuba. But no, says 
protection, the thing cannot be done if 
it means touching one of our sacred tar 
iff duties. And the reason that protec 
tion has its way, for the time, is the 
same that Cobden gave, namely, “The 
protected interests combine and the pub- 
lic does not.” We do not say that such a 
stupid and obstructive protectionism ac- 
counts for the whole of the Republican 
“insurrection” at Washington. Personal 
elements, no doubt, enter in. Many Re- 
publican votes were cast against the or- 
ganization to express hostility to ita poll- 
cy of letting the tariff, with all its mon- 
strosities, go unrevised except for this 
minor cut in Cuba’s behalf. But behind 
all, and giving body and cohesion to al!, 
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was the old protective idea, which dreads 
foreign trade, and which still has such 
a hold on the Republican party as to 
disable it from either intelligently seek- 
ing new markets, or governing our de- 
pendencies in an enlightened way. 

There can be no question that the War 
Department has been seriously discred- 
ited by the recent revelations of the man- 
ner in which it so long deceived the 
country regarding the question of tor- 
ture by our troops in the Philippines. 
The story of Sergeant Riley of North- 
ampton, Mass., has produced a most 
unfavorable impression. It will be re- 
membered that Riley wrote a _ letter 
which was published in a Northampton 
(Mass.) newspaper, over a year ago, tell- 
ing how he had witnessed the adminis- 
tration of the “water cure” by officers of 
the regular army, and that the War 
Department, after long delay, gave out 
a statement which purported to show 
that no such torture had been inflicted, 
and which virtually held Riley up to 
contempt as a liar. The Boston Herald 
thus characterizes the action of the De- 
partment: 


“It was inconceivable then that the War 
Department would resort to such a petti- 
fogging imposture as now seems to be re- 
vealed. The questions put to Riley and to 
the officers of the regiment were ingenious- 
ly framed to relate solely to the regiment. 
Riley’s letter did not say that the tortures 
he had witnessed were committed by the 
officers and men of the Twenty-sixth Reg- 
iment, but by officers and soldiers of the 
regular army. Therefore, when asked 
whether he had seen any torture inflicted 
by the officers of the regiment, he said that 
he had not. The statement published by 
Major George Andrews, A. A. G., while 
strictly true in its statements of the testi- 
mony given, was artfully misleading and 
deceptive in the impression it sought to 
convey, and did convey, to the country. The 
War Department ‘looked into the matter,’ 
as it now appears, not in order to discover 
the actual truth, but in order to suppress 
it and hoodwink the nation.” 


The fact that the War Department has 
been thus discredited is in itself a reason 
for favoring the plan which President 
Roosevelt has been considering, of order- 
ing a special investigation into this ques- 
tion of torture by men outside the range 
of military rule. There is the same Sec- 
retary of War now that there was when 
the above outrage was perpetrated; there 
is no reason to suppose that there is any 
greater readiness in the Department to 
bring out the whole truth than there 
was when the facts in this case were so 
shamefully tampered with. What rea- 
son has the public for confidence that a 
military investigation now will be 
straightforward and thorough? The Ad- 
ministration cannot afford to have the 
slightest suspicion rest upon the inquiry 
that is to be made, and it is hard to see 
how such suspicion can be avoided if 
the inquiry is to be conducted by the 
same Department which has so grossly 
deceived the country in the past. 


President Roosevelt on Thursday nom- 





inated James S. Clarkson for Surveyor 
of Customs at this port. The selection 
had the approval of Senator Platt, but 
the impression seems to be that Mr. 
Roosevelt was personally responsible 
for the choice. At any rate, the Presi- 
dent is thoroughly familiar with Mr. 
Clarkson’s career, and is properly held 
to account for the appointment. It is 
one not fit to be made by a President 
who believes in civil-service reform, and 
who professes to have high standards 
in politics. Mr. Clarkson is known to 
the country as one of the most unblush- 
ing champions of the spoils system to 
be found in the Republican party. He 
was appointed First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General by President Harrison in 
1889, and soon became known as “the 
headsman” for the rapidity and reck- 
lessness with which he decapitated Dem- 
ocratic postmasters and appointed Re- 
publican successors. Not long after his 
accession it was announced that the 
number of changes in fourth-class of- 
fices reached the great total of 1,012 in 
a single week. This was at the aver- 
age of nineteen changes an hour, or one 
every three minutes from the time Mr. 
Clarkson reached his office on Monday 
morning until he left it on Saturday 
night. In public speech and in written 
articles Mr. Clarkson championed the 
spoils system, which he had thus ap- 
pied. In 1890 he defended “rotation in 
office” as the strongest assurance of 
honest and effective administration, and 
the “clean sweep” every four years as 
the best guarantee of general interest 
in public affairs. In the North Ameri- 
can Review he not only attacked the 
Civil-Service Commission and its exam- 
inations, but denounced the whole merit 
system. 


Mr. Roosevelt was a member of the 
Civil-Service Commission at the time 
that Mr. Clarkson was denouncing that 
body, and considered it his duty to take 
notice of the attack. In a speech at St. 
Louis, Mr. Roosevelt said, among other 
things: / 


“The Civil-Service Commission is most 
undoubtedly hostile to Mr. Clarkson and 
the idea which Mr. Clarkson represents. 
We should fail in our duty if we were not. 
We can no more retain the good will of 
the spoilsman than a policeman who does 
his duty can retain the good will of the 
Jawbreaker. . . . Mr. Clarkson knows 
perfectly well, and he cannot keep a 
straight face and deny it, that during his 
term of service as First Assistant Post- 
master-General he administered that office, 
and had it administered, as it was admin- 
istered before him, and as it must be un- 
der the spoils system, by turning out all 
the fourth-class postmasters, competent and 
incompetent alike, if the people who sought 
their places had sufficient political back- 
ing.’’ 


Mr. Clarkson was of Iowa when he 
was appointed First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General, but he lost his hold in his 
own State not long after, and some years 
ago came to New York. He has cut no 
figure in the political or the business 





activities of the city. The sole occa- 
sion on which he has challenged public 
attention was when he appeared, a year 
ago, as the spokesman for a corpora- 
tion which pushed through the Legis- 
fature what came to be known as “the 
West-Street Grab Bill,” which was 
vetoed by Gov. Odell. He has abso- 
lutely no “claim” known to the public 
for the place now given him—even on 
the low plane of political activity, for 
he is without influence in the local Re- 
publican machine. What does his ap- 
pointment mean? 


Secretary Long signalizes his ap- 
proaching retirement by an order de- 
stroying the last relic of the spoils sys- 
tem in the Navy Department. Even the 
“ship-keepers” are now to be under the 
civil-service rules. A ship-keeper is a 
sort of watchman on board a ship that 
has been put out of commission. His 
duties are not at all martial, and the 
man seeking the job never imagines that 
he is going where glory awaits him. Nor 
is his pay exactly glittering, being two 
dollars a day. Yet, as Mr. Long remarks, 
the rush and pressure to secure these 
positions, usually good only for a month 
or so, have been terrific. Congressmen 
by the dozen have each had a dozen 
candidates for each ship-keeper’s berth. 
But the rules will attend to it all here- 
after. What Secretary Long calls ‘“‘the 
last fortress of the old system” has now 
been demolished, as far as the Navy 
Department is concerned, and office waits 
on proved merit there from watchmen 
up. It is with a peculiar grace and, we 
presume, with special pleasure that the 
retiring Secretary puts this toothless old 
survivor of the spoils system out of his 
misery. 





Gov. Odell is quite justified in regard- 
ing the annual tax-rate bill passed by 
the last Legislature, and just signed, as 
a measure which will deeply impress the 
people of the State. The direct tax is 
now reduced to only .13 mill, and would 
have been done away with entirely but 
for certain Constitutional requirements 
which demand this petty sum. It is 
true that this result is in part due to 
the fact that a portion of the surplus 
of past years is to be used this year, in 
accordance with the recommendations 
made by the Governor in his annual 
message. He then pointed out that there 
was a free balance in the treasury of $8,- 
200,000 which could be used, and he rec- 
ommended that $4,200,000 of this sum 
should be applied to the reduction of 
taxes of the present year. He also add- 
ed that “the only direct taxation nec- 
essary would be the 13-100 of a mill pro- 
vided for by the Constitution for the 
sinking fund and the interest on the 
canal debt.” Accordingly we have the 
lowest direct-tax rate the State has ever 
seen, and there will still be a surplus 
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of $4,000,000 “to come and go on.”” The 
Governor draws a comparison between 
the fiscal operations of the present State 
Administration and those of the last 
Democratic Administration—that of Gov. 
Flower, to which, in passing, he pays a 
high and deserved compliment. The re- 
sult of the comparison is a difference 
of $1,046,714 in economy in favor of the 
present Administration, after making al- 
lowance for the increased charges caused 
by transferring the care of the insane to 
the State, and by the increase in the 
number of the insane. The whole show- 
ing is very favorable to the present Ad- 
ministration. 


No doubt the Corporation Counsel is 
right in thinking that there is under the 
city charter no power to prevent the 
erection of sky signs. In view of re- 
cent legislation on this subject, however, 
the tone of Mr. Rives’s obiter is, to say 
the least, surprising. To say, “This is 
a free country, and if a man wishes to 
disfigure his property, he hasa right to,” 
is to forget ordinances in Chicago, Buf- 
falo, and Rochester which restrict the 
size and nature of street signs. We 
must assume thatthe Aldermen have no 
legal right at present to legislate against 
sky signs, but to say that “it would be 
an unwarrantable interference with the 
liberty of the citizens if the Board of 
Aldermen had the power to prohibit the 
erection of such signs,” is to forget that 
several English cities, where the sense 
of personal rights is stronger than it 
ever was in New York, do precisely pro 
hibit sky signs. One might be tempted 
to say, too, that the business of the 
Corporation Counsel is to express what, 
in his opinion, is law, not what in his 
feeling is ‘“warrantable”’ under broad 
principles of human rights. If the Al- 
dermen of New York city do indeed lack 
such powers as the authorities of Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Rochester, Buffalo, Edin- 
burgh, and London freely exercise, it is 
time that we awake to the situation and 
seek from the Legislature the ordinary 
powers of a civilized municipality. 


The presence of so distinguished a 
gathering of American scholars and ad- 
ministrators of institutions of learning 
in this city on Saturday last was much 
more than a tribute to the past of Co- 
lumbia University, or a personal com- 
pliment to the new President; it was an 
expression of confidence and hopeful- 
ness in the future of the university. 
President Butler is not quite in the po- 
sition of a man who faces a tabula rasa 
—that was very nearly President Bar- 
nard’s position, and President Low’s— 
but rather in the attitude of one who 
finds before him a rough draft which 
must here be rectified, there beautified, 
and generally perfected. Columbia Unl- 
versity to-day is in some respects a 
grandiose sketch, finished only in parts, 
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for a great university. 
tors have avoided in the main the crude- | 
nesses that have affected the newer in- 
stitutions, but it is still in the position 


of a_ vast 
manned. 


mechanism 


tered into the new organization. To 
achieve this rhythm of men and aca- 
demic machinery is the delicate task 
that confronts the new President. He 
bas in the past shown the intelligence, 
insight, and tact which this task re- 
quires. His friends are confident of his 
success in the difficult endeavor. 


As an expression of English disgust 
with the activities of the United Irish 
League, the proclamation of the Crimes 
Act is natural enough. Whether so dras- 
tic a measure was either called for by 
the existing situation, or justified on gen- 


Its administra- | 


insufficiently | 
Its personnel has not fully en- | 





eral principles of policy, is more than | 


doubtful. Unquestionably there has been 


a revival of boycotting in Ireland, but if 
crimes of the more serious sort have 


been committed in any numbers, they 


certainly have not been reported. The 


proclamation bears the look of a counter 
move of the Irish landlords against Mr. 
T. W. Russell’s land-purchase  pro- 
gramme, and it has all the more the as- 
pect of a retaliatory movement that it 
comes at the first moment when the pres- 
sure from South Africa seems to di- 
minish. A curious feature of the situa- 
tion is the fact that the .rish Secretary, 
Mr. Wyndham, pon whom falls the duty 
of enforcing the proclamation, only the 
other day denied the existence of dan- 
gerous disorder in Ireland, while a few 
weeks ago, in a public address, he depre- 
cated seeming to “‘use the law to strike 
down political oppression in Ireland,” 
and to “combat proceedings which are 
comparable to the proceedings of trade- 
unions in this country.” The Irish Na- 
tionalists will hardly fail to enlarge upon 
the text which Mr. Wyndham has fur- 
nished them. The Ministry has appa- 
rently committed the old blunder of play- 
ing into the hands of the agitators. 


Confidence in the speedy coming of 
peace in distracted South Africa seems 
to be justified by what is now made 
known respecting the state of the ne 
gotiations. That all the Boer chiefs 
should have gathered for consultation 
with Gen. Kitchener and Lord Milner; 
that the terms offered them were at least 
such that they were not compelled to 
reject them on sight, but could with dig 
nity refer them back to their followers 
for a plébiscite; that a practical suspen- 
sion of hostilities—though not a formal 
armistice—is to prevail for the next 
three weeks, while the voting of the 
burghers is going on; and that Chamber- 
lain should have been silent while Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach came forward as 
the spokesman of the Ministry to praise 
Boer valor and to express the hope that 





; duties with suspicious alacrity 
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Dutch and English might soon be liv- 
ing side by side in peace—these are the 
main facts which encourage us to be 
lieve that this bloody and costly and 
most ignoble war is nearing its end. An 
accident or a mistake may yet renew it 
but to-day the signs of peace are unmis 
takably bright. 


Canada accepts the Chancellor's bread 
She sees 
of course, how easy it would be to pa 

from the proposed tariff to a pref 
tial in favor of the colonies. The ar 


ment, or rather the insinuation, of the 


Canadian press is this, in effect “Foi 
the moment the new corn laws at t 
necessity. But the time will come when 
the revenues may safely be reduced 


What more natural than to effect 


reduction by removing entirely the tax 
on the food products of the loyal colo 
nies, while maintaining this war sched 
ule against the rest of the world?” It 
is easy to see how such an argument 
might be employed by Imperial Federa 
tionists of Mr. Chamberlain's schoo! 
and, of course, the establishr ent of ' 


preferential for colonial products would 


be a significant step towards an Impe 


rial Zollverein. Australia, which has de 
veloped a sturdy national feeling, and 

no friend of the preferential, may .do 
something to balance Canadian influence 


It would not be too much to say, how- 


ever, that the exigencies of the excheq 
have imperilled the sound tradition of 
English finance. Is it not always easier 


to impose and collect a series of extraor- 
dinary taxes than it is to return from 
the abnormal to a normal basis? These 
are considerations which those who are 
forecasting the remoter effects of the de 

plorable war in South Africa might do 


well to ponder. ‘ 


The Pope’s encyclical, read in all the 
Catholic churches on Sunday, may be 
taken as a kind of farewell address of 
the aged Pontiff, and is marked by that 
elevated tone which we have been accus- 
tomed to expect in his public utterances. 
Especially pertinent are his denuncia- 
tions of the spirit of war and conquest 
so markedly revived during the past few 
years, even among professedly Christian 
nations. Pope Leo is not taken in by 
the specious plea that vast armaments 
are the surest guarantee of peace. He 
in the first place, 
burdensome to the common 


perceives that they are, 
almost as 
people as war itself would be, and he 
knows too well how the possession of a 
giant's strength isa standing temptation 
to use it. The head of the Catholic 
hierarchy is not to be imposed upon by 
the heathen maxim, “Si vis pacem para 
bellum.” He would rather agree with 
the modified version of it made by En- 
fantin, one of the followers of St. Simon, 
“If you would preserve peace, then pre 
pare for peace.” 
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THE SENATE PHILIPPINE BILL. 

The Lodge bill for the government of 
the Philippines has been made the un- 
finished business of the Senate, and will 
accordingly be considered from day to 
day until disposed of. It is of cclossal 
proportions, embracing one hundred 
printed pages. A large part of it relates 
to the locating of mining claims and 
other technical matters very difficult to 
unravel, and which will probably not be 
understood by five men in the entire Con- 
gress of the United States, even after 
the bill is passed. It contains provi- 
sions for issuing bonds of the Philip- 
pine Government to buy out the land 
claims of the religious orders, and a 
multitude of other things which will be 
looked upon by the great majority of 
Senators as a burden and a bore, to be 
disposed of as hastily as possible in or- 
der to reach the more interesting pri- 
vate pension bills, river and harbor jobs, 
and other measures affecting the Ameri- 
can people for better or for worse. It is 
but a single illustration of the waste of 
energy in attempting to govern coun- 
tries on the other side of the globe 
when we have not time enough to at- 
tend properly to our own affairs. 

The bill embraces almost as many sub- 
jects as the President’s annual message. 
It is too voluminous to be treated as a 
whole in one article. We shall, there- 
fore, confine our present examination of 
it to the provisions relating to the coin- 
age question. This part of the bill has 
engaged the attention of the American 
press more closely than any other—for 
the reason, probably, that it has a more 
direct bearing than any other on our 
politics and on our trade relations with 
the islands. It must have been made 
already clear to Senators that the Re- 
publican press of the country frowns 
upon the proposal to establish the sil- 
ver standard in the Philippines, and 
that the Democratic newspapers have 
not extended to it a very cordial wel- 
come. This cold reception of the project 
may not deter the Senate from passing 
the bill, but it will strengthen the House 
in its purpose to strike out that part of 
the Senate bill and substitute the one 
already agreed to by its Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

The Senate bill authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a mint at Manila to be oper- 
ated under laws enacted by the Philip- 
pine Government, which Government is 
authorized to coin a silver dollar of 416 
grains of that metal, nine-tenths fine. 
All bullion brought to the mint by pri- 
vate persons is to be coined into such 
dollars, which are to be unlimited legal 
tender. One cent per dollar is to be 
charged, however, for the cost of coin- 
age. Section 83 of the bill embraces an 
original conception in the matter of 
coinage, for which a patent ought to be 
issued to the Committee on the ground 
of novelty. It provides: 


“That the dollar hereinbefore authorized 
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may be coined at the mint of the United 
States at San Francisco, in California, upon 
the request of the Government of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States; and the owners of silver bullion 
may deposit the same for coinage at such 
mint under regulations to be made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States as respects deposits, coinage, and 
transfer to the Philippine Islands, and a 
charge shall be made therefor at the rate 
of one cent for each dollar coined and the 
cost of transfer to the Philippine Islands 
in addition thereto: Provided, that such 
deposits at the San Francisco mint shall 
be confined to silver produced in the Unit- 
ed States.” 

The concluding paragraph of this sec- 
tion, which restricts the coinage of dol- 
lars at San Francisco to silver produced 
in the United States, is manifestiy a sop 
to the silver-mine owners ana to the Sen- 
ators representing their States. It is not 
impossible that the silverites made this 
provision a condition of their support of 
the measure. However that may be, it 
is a barefaced exhibition of greed, and 
it ought to be rejected for very shame. 
The silver-mine owners will get nothing 
out of it except the world’s contempt, 
and the United States Government will 
be elevated to the dunce block in conse- 
quence of it if the bill becomes a law. 

The other parts of the coinage provi- 
sions are mere details for the establish- 
ment of the single silver standard in the 
Philippines. The education that the 
American people have received during 
the past quarter of a century has enabled 
them to understand what this means. 
It is true that the silver standard al- 
ready prevails in the Philippines, and 
that some difficulties must be encoun- 
tered in changing it. Yet it is the part 
of statesmanship to face such difficul- 
ties, and to put the Philippines in har- 
mony with India and Japan and other 
civilized nations as regards their me- 
dium of exchange. To link our Asiatic 
possessions to the dead corpse of Chi- 
nese currency, after excluding the Chi- 
nese themselves from the islands, would 
be a mark of incompetency almost ludi- 
crous to contemplate. 


S. 


CONGRESS AGAIN DEBATING. 


An unusual interest has been manifest 
in the proceedings of either house of 
Congress for the past few days. One 
sure sign of this is the increased space 
which the newspapers have given to 
Washington dispatches. Congressmen 
sometimes complain that the press does 
not report their debates as it formerly 
did. The fault is in themselves. Let 
them make their debates interesting, and 
the newspapers, which always search 
for interesting reading as they do for 
hidden treasure, will jump at the chance 
of printing them. Consider the columns 
gladly give up to the Cuban debate 
in the House, and to the arguments on 
the Chinese Exclusion Bill in the Sen- 
ate. They show how press reports in- 
crease directly as the square of public 


What has been the secret of this re- 
vived attention to Congressional 9ra- 
tory? It is not far to seek. In the first 
place, these animated discussions of pub- 
lic policy have been free from the dead- 
ening influence of a foregone decision on 
strict party lines. There has been an 
open give-and-take of argument, and 
votes have been changed by it. We have 
not seen a party leader, beaten in his 
logical contentions, rise and taunt the 
master of the better reasons with the 
fact that the heavier battalions were 
against him, and say, “Well, talk as 
you will, you are bound to lose when the 
roll-call comes.” Now it is the very 
breath of life for public debate to have 
this possibility of persuasion in it. Mere- 
ly to apply “a fine brute majority” is the 
way not simply to crush your opponents, 
but to destroy the interest and real sig- 
nificance of debating at all. When men 
can feel compelled to say, as the honest 
English Squire did to the able Parlia- 
mentary orator of the other party, “You 
have changed my opinion by your 
speech, but no man can change my vote,” 
then we need no longer inquire why 
Congressional debates have decayed, or 
why public interest in them has declined. 

It is obvious that the discussion of 
the Chinese Exclusion Bill actually 
brought about a vote in the Senate very 
different from what would have been 
cast but for the searching analysis of 
the measure. Undebated, it would have 
gone through triumphantly. But it could 
not stand exposure. Its improprieties 
and indecencies, its illegalities and ab- 
surdities, its lack of business sense and 
of humanity alike, were so driven in 
upon the general conviction that it was 
beaten off the field. The New England 
conscience rose in revolt, every Sena- 
tor from that section voting against it 
except Mr. Lodge. He preferred to side 
with Tillman and the other advocates of 
barbarous methods in dealing with the 
Chinese; but that only confirms what 
we said, that the reason and conscience 
of New England—indeed, we may say of 
the Republican party—were against the 
bill as it passed the House. One could 
wish for no more complete demonstra- 
tion of the value of free debate by legis- 
lators whose minds are open, and whose 
votes are at liberty to follow their judg- 
ment. 

In the House the case has been differ- 
ent, but there, too, we have been given 
a vivid illustration of the cause of pub- 
lic interest in Congressional proceed- 
ings. It is not simply that the subject 
under discussion is large and impor- 
tant. So was the Philippine Tariff Bill, 
but it went through amid universal in- 
difference. The reason was that then 
we had the certainty of a party majority 
at the end, while debate was limited, 
and a rigid rule shut out the possibill- 
ty of so much as offering an amend- 
ment. That is the sure way to kill a de- 





interest in the doings of Congress. 


bate. Of course, men in the Opposition 
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will present their views for the sake 
of a “record,” and in order to put the 
party in power “in a hole’; but argu- 
ment for such purposes only is obvious- 
ly a dead-and-alive affair, and can never 
have the directness, the fire, the power 
and point of a speech which may change 
votes and really affect the course of leg- 


islation. Note the great contrast offer- 
ed by the progress of the Cuban Bill 
through the House. It was attended by 
the stir and interest of an un- 
certain result. Party lines were 
broken up. Amendments could be 
and were offered. Tactical  po- 
sitions were eagerly manceuvred for. 


Far-reaching indirect results might fol- 
low in national politics. Hence the kin- 
dling and continuous interest with which 
the debate was followed by press and 
public; hence the new appeal to the de- 
bating power of the members themselves, 
with the discovery, in some cases, of an 
unexpected talent; and hence the 
toration to the House of a measure of 
that national attention which used to be 
fixed upon it as the theatre of great de- 
bate. 

The example ought not to be lost on 
those leaders of the House who 
the shaping of its methods in their 
hands. Let them abolish some of their 
lhard-and-fast rules for stifling debate, 
or else making it perfunctory. Let them 
take the sense of the House freely on 
all great subjects, instead of so hedging 
it about that the conquered cause is too 
often the one really pleasing to the ma- 
jority, if it could find free expression, as 
well as to Cato. Let them open the true 
parliamentary career for talent by show- 
ing the aspiring orator that it is with- 
in his power to produce conviction and 
lead to action. Ina word, let them make 
Congressional debate what debate ought 
to be everywhere—a means of bringing 
out the better reason and the wiser poli- 
cy—and we shall hear much less of the 
decadence of Congress, or the growing 
indifference of the people to what goes 
on in the Capitol at Washington. 


res- 


have 


THE STEAMSHIP COMBINE. 


From time to time during the past 
four months hints have been dropped, or 
facts have leaked out and found their 
way to the press, implying that a great 
steamship combination was on foot, and 
that it would embrace a large share of 
the Atlantic fleets, both English and 
American, plying between the United 
States and Great Britain. It was com- 
monly supposed that the facts were held 
back by the parties in interest in order 
to see what chance there might be of 
passing a ship-subsidy bill in Congress, 
and how far the revenues from it might 
be available for the joint concern. An au- 
thorized statement was made public on 
Saturday. It confirms the rumors that 


had been afloat as to the fact of the 
combination, 


and as to the number 
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and names of the fleets combined. These 
are the White Star, Dominion, Leyland, 
Atlantic Transport, American, and Red 
Star lines, whose aggregate tonnage is | 
said to be nearly $50,000 tons. The re- | 
lations of the combine to the Ship-Sub- 
sidy Bill are frankly stated by Mr. B. N 
3aker, the President of the Atlantic 
Transport Company, in an interview 
published in the morning papers. He 
said: 

“that the completion of the deal had been 
postponed from time to time because of 
the desire to see what kind of a ship-sub- 
sidy bill would be passed by Congress. ‘It 
has become evident,’ continued Mr. Baker, 
‘that the public and the newspapers do not 
want a ship-subsidy bill, and we have been 
compelled to proceed with our plans.’ ”’ 

Mr. Baker threw additional light on 
the subsidy question by saying, in an 
swer to an interrogatory, that the stock 
of his company would be taken in at a 
valuation of $300 to $325 per share. This 
cannot be considered an extravagant 
valuation, as things go in this fast age 
The of the Atlantic Transport 
Company sells at $240 to $250 per share, 
independently of any combination or 
governmental subsidy, and the Company 
is building six or eight new ships at the 
present time. The Company is a remark- 
able success, It is almost wholly Amer- 
ican, and its prosperity in the face of 
the competition of older and more fa 
mous lines is a striking commentary on 
the statement, so often repeated, that 
an American merchant marine is im- 
possible without subsidies. It is aside 
from the purpose to say that these ships 
fly the British flag, since we can change 
all that by a joint resolution of Congress 
admitting them to American registry. 
As Mr. Baker is now building new ships 
in our own yards to add to his fleet, it 
is plain that he can see a way to sail 
them under the American flag and still 
make a fair profit. 

It is not exactly certain that this giant 
consolidation will cause the defeat of the 
Subsidy Bill, now pending in the House, 
but it will considerably lessen its chances 
of passage. The declared object of the 
consolidation is to prevent rate-cutting. 
The more immediate purpose is to bring 
about a stock merger, by which the 
shares of the united companies can be 
put into a pool, and be made the basis 
of a new issue, of much larger nominal 
amount, to be sold to the public when- 
ever the public is in a mood to buy such 
securities. Now the voters in the West- 
ern States, particularly, becoming 
very restive on the subject of these mer- 
gers. Many persons who have been 
counted as supporters of the Ship-Sub- 
sidy Bill will be startled when they find 
themselves confronted with a gigantic 
shipping Trust, and discover that 
American Line, for whose special be- 
hoof the Subsidy Bill was drawn and 
passed by the Senate, is a part of the 
combine, if not the head of it. “It is 
possible, though by no means certain,” 


stock 


are 


the 





says the President of this line, Mr. Clem- 
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ent A. Griscom, “that 
Navigation 


international 
Company {the 


the 


American 


Line], whose chartered powers are very 
broad, will be made he parent com- 
pany.” The Western Congressman who 
reads these words, and discovers sud 
denly that in his fight for reélection this 
fall he must carry not only the odium 
of a ship-subsidy bill, but of a $200,000 


000 Trust in addition, will 
that it is best 
a handicap. 
to have the pending 
the Committee adver: 
how, 


vegin to thik 


to divest himself of such 


The only way to do this is 


Dill reported from 


ely,and voted down 


If this is not done, it will be char 


ni 


} 


and wb  % 


1; » +) 
ueved that tne 


held back till after 
it is to be 


ed bill is merely 


election, and that 


for 


Of course, all the 


th 
clit 


passed next winter the 


benefit of the combine. 


subsidy that the bill provides for the 
American Line will, if it passes, go into 
the treasury i the consolidated com 
pany. 

Although the new combination look 
formidable on paj does not follow 
that it will be able to control the rates 
for transatlantic freight and passage 
There are powerful and independent 
lines not in he combination, the 
Cunard, North German Lloyd, Ham 
burg-American, Holland-America, and 
the French Line, besides the so-called 
tramp sieamers, Which will always be a 
competing force even if all the regular 
lines should combine. Moreover, a large 
number of competitors may be put into 


the transatlantic service at any time by 
the termination of the Boer 


Africa. 


war in South 
So there is no immediate danger 
of extortionate rates tor European travel 


or freight service by reason of the pres 


ent combination. 


A REFERENCE LIBRARY 
REPRODUCTIONS. 
attention has been frequently 


OF ART 
Publie 


calied of late to the work which the pub- 
lic libraries may do for art education, by 
making choice collections of art repro 
giving periodic exhibitions 


and supplying facilities for lectures and 


ductions, 
conferences. The time is evidently come 
for this kind of work, and all such ef 
forts 
interest. 


will meet with an aroused public 
This is shown most signifi 
cantly in the great success of the vari- 
ous series of cheap art reproductions. 
Many are in the fleld. They constantly 
their and, at a price 
ranging from one cent to five, these re 
production 


increase scope, 


of great works of art make 


their way into school and home. All 
these series appear to succeed, and suc- 
cess is gaine only through an enor- 
mous circulation The service which 
such enterprises render, and which the 


art departments of the smaller libraries 
to that of the cir 
The aim 
information and to cultivate 
concerning all matters of art. There i: 
another service which the greater II- 
braries may render—namely, that of 


may aspire to, is akin 


culating library is to con- 


vey taste 
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making complete collections of reproduc: 
tions for the use of special students of 
art history—in effect, reference libraries 
of art. 

It is the recent advance in the art of 
photography which has made it possi- 
ble to study under one roof the art of 
the world. The isochromatic photo- 
graph is, for the trained eye, a sufficient 
record of any work of art. The enterprise 
of photographers has now gone so far 
that the more important pictures, stat- 
ues, and drawings in public galleries 
have been adequately reproduced, and a 
good beginning has been made with the 
private collections. Meanwhile, the price 
of such reproductions nas become so 
reasonable that the making of a stu- 
dent’s collection becomes rather a mat- 
ter of discrimination than of sheer ex- 
penditure, and the photographs are now 
so permanent that the risk of the de- 
terioration, or even of the total destruc. 
tion, of a collection is quite obviat- 
ed. The utility of such a repository is 
obvious. If no study of reproductions can 
ever replace first-hand knowledge of 
the originals, it yet is an indispensable 
complement to such study. It has, in 
fact, certain distinct advantages, for in 
the art library the works of a master, 
which are scattered through a score of 
galleries in many lands, may be placed 
upon one table, and the comparison of 
work with work, which otherwise would 
usually depend upon that fleeting thing, 
the visual memory, may be made in all 
leisure, photograph being confronted 
with photograph. It is the perfection of 
photographie reproduction which has 
revolutionized art history, making what 
was previously matter of opinion matter 
of demonstration, and raising art criti- 
cism to the plane of the other histori- 
cal sciences. 

That American librarians have labo- 
riously built up reference libraries in the 
historical sciences, philology, and natural 
science, while virtually slighting the 
field of art, is very natural. In the 
first place, there was a superstition that 
art history must be studied chiefly in 
books, or, in another view, only in gal- 
leries. The idea that photographs and 
similar reproductions are the indispensa- 
ble apparatus of the art historian has 
only lately made its way. This kind of 
study was a very new thing, and tainted 
with the suspicion of amateurism, Only 
a very liberal librarian—one who would 
strain the last point for a minute pala@- 
ontologist or entomologist—could be ex- 
pected to appropriate good money and 
devote unwonted pains for the benefit 
of people who merely wanted to look 
at pictures. 

This attitude of depreciation has 
changed as art history has come to be 
a recognized science. Many librarians 
have given their energies to this new 
and fruitful field. of library activity. 
Boston, though with a sadly insufficient 
appropriation, still leads in the com- 





pleteness of its collection for the study 
of the fine arts. The Avery Library at 
Columbia University and the Cooper In- 
stitute have notable collections for the 
study of architecture and the industrial 
arts respectively. In Brooklyn the Pratt 
Institute and the Brooklyn Institute have 
made good beginnings, and doubtless 
many other libraries throughout the 
country have done something in this di- 
rection. We believe that many of the 
great libraries would undertake such col- 
lections if they could be fairly informed 
of the probable expense of an art de- 
partment—its first cost and charges for 
maintenance. Benefactors, too, would 
probably adopt the idea readily if it 
came to them in a practical form. As 
with any new project, the question of 
ways and means is all-important. 

Here Sir Martin Conway, Slade Pro- 
fessor of Art in Cambridge University, 
England, has some valuable suggestions 
in his recent book, ‘The Domain of Art.’ 
He writes: 


“The great age of Italian painting from 
Cimabue to Tiepolo might perhaps be fairly 
completely represented by 20,000 photo- 
graphs of pictures and drawings. .. . 
The cost of the photographs would not 
be less than £1,000. They would have to 
be mounted, boxed, and shelved for pur- 
poses of general reference by students, and 
that would cost at least £1,000 more. In 
practice the whole cost of such a collec- 
tion would work out at nearer £3,000 than 
£2,000. That would enable us to produce 
a kind of illustrated index, chronological- 
ly classified, of all the chief paintings and 
drawings that have come down to us from 
the old Italian schools.”’ 

It is a comparatively simple calcula- 
tion to deduce from this the probable 
cost of a complete collection for paint- 
ing. Assuming that Italian painting, in- 
cluding drawing, comprises rather more 
than half of what would be necessary for 
an art-reference library, and remember- 
ing that photographs for northern 
painting are relatively more expensive, 
the minimum cost of a collection for 
painting may be reckoned at double Sir 
Martin Conway’s figures—that is, £6,000, 
or $30,000; the maximum cost might 
fairly be put at £9,000, or $45,000. ——iIt 
would take several years, under ordi~ 
nary conditions, to buy, mount, and prop- 
erly classify the initial collection. Af- 
terwards the cost of accessions would 
be comparatively small. The expense of 
maintenance would be at most the sal- 
ary of a special curator, with an assis- 
tant. Much of the work might be dis- 
tributed to the regular staff. Many of 
the larger libraries already have a spe- 
cial art-librarian, in which case the ad- 
ditional expense would be comparatively 
less. 

To speak in round numbers, a gift of 
$100,000 would provide generously for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
reference library of art reproductions. 
When these facts are known and proper- 
ly presented, we believe it will not be 
long before the New York Public Li- 
brary, the Congressional Library at 
Washington, and one at least of the 





three great Chicago libraries will be 
in a way to add such departments It 
should not be forgotten that, while such 
a collection is primarily for the use of 
specialists, it can readily be made 
available also for the general purposes 
of art education. It would be a valuable 
resource as well to our artists, for by 
the use of such a collection they could 
very readily find the necessary contact 
with the finest traditions of the past. Un- 
der modern conditions, photographs of 
great works of art are to the young art- 
ist what Horace’s ‘Exemplaria Greca”’ 
were to the young poet of Augustan 
times. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES. 


WASHINGTON, April 19, 1902. 


‘ The April meetings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, which are held in 
Washington, are usually more important, 
scientifically, than the autumn meetings, 
which are held elsewhere. The relations 
of the Academy to the Government would 
naturally render them so; and other cir- 
cumstances tend to the same result. At 
the meeting which has just adjourned, 
twenty-six papers were presented, of which 
four were biographies of deceased members. 
Of the remaining twenty-two, five related 
to Astronomy, as many in a broad sense to 
chemistry, three each to biology and geol- 
ogy, two each to psychology and logic, and 
one to metrics; while one was a description 
of Mosso’s station on Monte Rosa. 

Of the five papers upon astronomy, one, a 
review of the present state of our knowledge 
of the constant of aberration, by Dr. S. C. 
Chandler, was read by title only, and one 
upon the coefficients of precession and 
nutation, by Mr. Ira Ibsen Sterner, was an 
affair of computation. In a paper upon the 
planet Eros, Prof. E. C. Pickering expressed 
the belief that the photographic observa- 
tions of that planet thirty years hence 
would yield the best value for the solar 
parallax; but Prof. Asaph Hall held that 
the best value would quite possibly be de- 
rived from a certain inequality of the 
moon’s motion. Professor Pickering dis- 
cussed in a very interesting way the irreg- 
ular variations of light of the same little 
asteroid, Eros. The period of time dur- 
ing which the planet goes through all its 
changes of brightness seems to be con- 
stant at about two and a half hours, but 
the amount of the change appears to de- 
pend upon the direction from which the 
planet is viewed. The inference is that 
the planet rotates about an axis which 
must be invariable in direction, or nearly 
so. Yet the planet does not appear to be 
displaced in position during the period of 
its rotation; from which it may be inferred 
that it is about equally bright in all parts. 
Hence, its variations of brightness would 
be owing to the angular area exposed to 
the eye, as the object is viewed from dif- 
ferent sides. Thus, the amount of varia- 
tion, the mean brightness, and the law of 
variation, as the planet is viewed from dif- 
ferent sides, afford means for a study of 
its form, and of the causes of variation, in 
a way hitherto unparalleled in photo- 
metry. , 
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Professor Pickering also gave an account 
of the present state of research into the 
distribution of stars of different magni- 
tudes over the heavens, a work begun by 
the immortal William Herschel, from which 
—with such assistance as proper motions 
and possibly some minor sources of infor- 
mation may afford—-must be deduced what- 
ever knowledge of the form and constitu- 
tion of the star cluster in which the solar 
system is as a grain of sand upon a sea- 
beach, the denizens of earth may be des- 
tined ever to attain. 

Professor Hall, who preserves a manifest 
attachment to analytical devices for get- 
ting at facts where observation is more or 
less in default, discussed the possibility of 
a comet’s being disrupted by gravitation 
alone, and wrote down the general differ- 
ential equations of the problem—equations 
which a skilled mathematician might study 
for many months without finding any really 
good way of handling. Professor Pickering 
remarked that a series of photographs had 
demonstrated the existence of a repulsive 
force between parts of a certain comet, at 
a certain epoch, which was many times as 
strong as the disrupting force of gravity. 

Of the five papers.I have classed as 
chemical, one by Professor Nichols, on the 
optical properties of asphalt, and one by 
Professor Morley, on the tension of mer- 
cury vapor below the boiling-point of wa- 
ter, were of technical interest. Professor 
Morley finds that the tension, as experi- 
mentally determined, is greatly less than 
that which had been deduced by extrapola- 
tion. Professor Crafts gave a brief state- 
ment of the progress he has made sinée 
November in the‘study of the catalysis of 
comparatively concentrated solutions, using 
as a catalyser what will be understood by 
all students of chemistry as C,H,SO.H. 

Professor Richards, who at present looks 
after the atomic weights more than others 
do, has determined that of the very rare 
potassium-metal cesium. The number he 
obtains is about 132.879; with a range of 
from 132.873 to 132.882. Hitherto, 132.8 has 
been the number given. He also offered a 
largely speculative, yet highly useful, con- 
tribution to the question of what hypoth- 
eses may reasonably be tried in order to 
account for changes in atomic volume. It 
seems very extraordinary that, notwith- 
standing the stupendous mass of chemical 
facts that have been collected and the very 
considerable researches that have been 
made into physical chemistry, we are still 
almost entirely ignorant of what a chemical 
compound is, or how its constituents are 
held together. We are not even sure that 
they are held together by mutual attrac- 
ttons; for although heat is generally evolv- 
ed when bodies combine, showing that mu- 
tual forces are satisfied simultaneously 
with the act of combination, yet in some 
cases, on the contrary, heat is absorbed 

,» during combinations—a fact which natural- 
ly leads us to inquire whether there may 
not be other agencies than mutual forces 
whose action indirectly results in the for- 
mation of chemical bodies; and whether, if 
80, it is not probable that such agencies, 
whatever they may be, are a factor even of 
those combinations in which they are aided 
by direct forces. When hydrogen and 
chlorine come together to form muriatic 
gas, there is no condensation—or none of 
which account is commonly taken—although 
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there is enormous evolution of heat. But 
then, the extreme chemical activity of the 
resulting gas seems to prove that it is not 
| a fully complete chemical compound. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous energy with 
which the ions have approached one an- 
other, they are still so active that the case 
must be very different from what it is when 
a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen loses 
one-third of its volume in combining. A 
body may undergo contraction without 
combining with a different body; as when 
aqueous vapor is cooled. In all such cases 
heat is plenteously evolved, and molecule 
unites with molecule. It is a question how 
far the heat of chemical reaction is any- 
thing more than heat of contraction. Con- 
traction does not necessarily consist solely 
in the approach of atoms towards one an- 
If an atom is a vortex, it must be 
in itself elastic and capable of deformation; 
and it may be so even if it is not a vortex. 


other. 


If atoms are compressible, the mutual at- 
traction between two atoms would natural- 
ly tend to deform them. Another question, 
therefore, to be considered is the relation 
between such deformations and their val- 
ency. It seems to be a fact that highly 
compressible elements have low valency, 
while carbon and other elements of high 
valency are little compressible. All these 
are interesting and valuable considerations 
to be borne in mind in the construction of 
new hypotheses upon which experimental 
investigations are to be based. 

The geological papers were of remark- 
able interest. Two, by the new President 
of the Academy, Mr. Alexander Agassiz, 
related to the mode of formation of coral 
reefs and to the somewhat peculiar coral 
reefs of the Maldive Islands, which Mr 
Agassiz has lately visited. Instead of be 
ing in the trade-winds, these islands ar‘ 
in the monsoons; and, instead of being ex- 
posed to the tremendous surf of the Pa- 
cific, they are in the gentler Indian Ocean 
Darwin's theory of the origin of the cora! 
reefs, which, as is generally known, was 
that the work of the coral animals began 
when the Pacific was a shallow sea, and 
that, as its floor has gradually sunk, the 
corals have built higher and higher, until 
they now rise in some cases from th 
deepest ocean, seems, at any rate, to b 
definitively exploded. In the first place, it 
does not seem to be generally true that the 
sea-floor is everywhere sinking where thers 
are coral-reefs. In the next place, borings 
show that the coral-rock extends only to a 
moderate depth. In the third place, an ad 
mirable survey was made of the Maldives, 
about 1830 to 1836, from comparison of which 
with the existing islands it is found for 
certain that older and younger atolls exi 
side by side in the same sea, which is hard 
There 
are several other arguments to the sam: 


ly compatible with Darwin's theory. 


effect, not so easily stated in a few word 

On the other hand, the differences be 
tween the Maldives and the Pacific coral 
islands, which are yery remarkable, ars 





ily explicable on the theory of their 
formation which is supported by Agassiz 
The Maldive atoils are excessively com- 
What may be called an atoll, and 


upon a small-scale map has every appear 


posite. 


ance of such a formation, may be found to 
be a composite of tens or of hundreds of 
partially independent atolls; and the la 


goons will contain rich growths of corals, 





in striking contrast to the atolls of the Pa 
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cifle. This is attributable to the wide and 


deep passages existing in the ree In the 


Maldives, as in the Pacific and near Yuca 


tan, manganese nodules were ind upon 
the floor of the ocean, and these are held 
to t necessarily of erupt rigin No 
limestone, but eruptive ' i ie 
foundation structures upon which the coral 
islands are built Next above these rock 
are limestones that ar not corailine 

are composed « fragments o shel 
globigerinzs These deposits ar raised to 


such a height as to be moved by the a 


of the sea and to be further t 





places to within 30 or 40 fathoms of the 
surface, at which «cd 


coral animals can begin After that, every 


thing seems to pend upon the actio ) 
the sea, and so upon the prevailing wind 
The nature of the changes which individ 
islands have undergone sine ISSO are ex 
tremely interesting and significant. A « il 
reef is not necessarily circular That ty; 
occurs but seldom. It is more apt to be 
haped like a pear or a gourd According 
to « nstan n the Maldiv in cou 
OL Un t laro, OF ind, « ve il, may 
be formed upon tl re¢ qui commonly 
two here th is oO ] two nsoon 
trike tangen l rh islands put out 
} in Oo! and the other t} 
wind chan nad the tw i ind 
it length join toz i nd t ‘ i j 
tai the for ( i yh 1 

Professor Osborn summarized the ev! 
der that North America and Eurasia 


vere during the Mesoz and Cer 
joined in such wise as to constitute a sin- 
gle zodlogical realm. In regard to the la 
tent homology of which he told us last O 

tober, he has since found that this had 
been long ago remarked by Owen, and 
named homoplas} Prof or Osborn pr 
ented part third of a monog: 
bombycine moths of America. This part 
relates to the Sphingicampida. 


Professor Cattell read a paper on psy 


chophysical fatigue, in which h showed 
that Mosso’s method of experimenting upon 


lifting a dead weight from the ground, the 
amount of work being measured by tl 
product of the mass into the height through 


which it was lifted, is open to the objectior 


that there is much effort before the weight 
is stirred By experimenting upon pulls 


against a spring, Professor Cattell has en- 


tirely avoided this objection; and the con 
sequence is, that the strange anomalies 
of Mosso’s results now completely disay 
pear. Three papers by Mr. C. L. Peir 
on Color Sensation, on the Postulates of 
Geometry, and on the Classification of the 
ad by titl 


Sciences, were re 





Mr. William Sellers read a _ 1 the 
compulsory introduction of the metric sys- 
tem into the United Stats This referred to 


a bill which the doctrinaires of the metric 


ysten with their lal utter neglect to 
ascertain the state of facts, have introduc- 
ed into Congre requiring every bureau of 
the Government (including the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, the Mint, the Bu- 
reau of Construction of the Navy, ete.), fr 


and after a given date, to use no other than 
the units of the metrical system for any 
purpose whatsoever. That this would ren 
der every plan in the Navy Department 
worthle , that it would be impossible to 
repair the engines of any ship, are among 
the smallest inconveniences which would 


result from carrying out the purposes of 
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this fantastic measure, which is, however, 
urgently pushed by Gen. Comstock. At 
present the American screw system is in 
use generally upon the Continent of Eu- 
rope. There has been, of late years, some 
attempt to revolt against it; but if Ameri- 
ca only maintains her position, those coun- 
tries must ultimately come to the inch for 
mechanical purposes, because it and its 
modes of subdivision are more convenient 
and advantageous for those purposes. 
America is now, said Mr. Sellers, fifty years 
in advance of the rest of the world in 
mechanics. Really, to discard the inch 
would be to surrender our preéminence, 
which could not, under those circumstances, 
continue, such advantage should we be 
at once putting into the hands of Eng- 
land. 

The newly elected President of the 
Academy, Mr. Agassiz, gave a brilliant re- 
ception on Wednesday at the Arlington. 
President Roosevelt received the Academy 
on Wednesday morning with the utmost 
grace. 


MADAME RECAMIER.—III. 


Paris, April 19, 1902. 


Madame Récamier returned to Paris after 
the fall of Napoleon in 1814. She found 
there all those who had been persecuted 
like herself under the Empire. She was as 
handsome as she ever had been, and to the 
prestige of beauty she added the halo of 
triumph. Her friends, the Montmorencys, 
Mathieu and Adrien, the Duke de Rohan, 
Alexis de Noailles, were all in high honor. 
Adrien de Montmorency presented to her 
his son, who fell at once in love with her, 
which gave him occasion to cite a verse of 
La Fontaine, in the ‘‘Animaux Malades de 
la Peste’— 


“Tis n’en mouraient pas tous, mais tous ¢taient 
frappés.’’ 

During these first hours of triumph 
Madame Récamier had the pleasure of ex- 
tending her kindness to Queen Hortense, 
who was at Saint-Leu, as well as to Queen 
Caroline of Naples. She drew more closely 
to the royalist cause Benjamin Constant, 
who became very seriously enamoured of 
her. Queen Caroline begged Madame 
Récamier to find in Paris some one who 
could defend her interests and those of 
Murat at the Congress of Vienna. Madame 
Récamier cast her eyes on Benjamin Con- 
stant; he refused to undertake the task, 
which he thought unworthy of him, but this 
circumstance brought him in daily contact 
with Madame Récamier, and what had been 
at first only a natural attraction grew into 
a most violent passion. 


Benjamin Constant was a man of extra- 
ordinary talent and of an unbridled disposi- 
tion. He never seems to have been able to 
understand that Madame Récamier did not 
return his love, and he was exasperated at 
her resistance to a passion which in the 
end amounted almost to madness. It was 
strong enough to influence his politics; he 
was not a royalist at heart, but made him- 
self a royalist. When Bonaparte lands in 
France, after having left the island of Elba, 
Benjamin Constant writes in his diary: ‘I 
throw myself @ corps perdu on the side of 
the Bourbons. It is Madame Récamier who 
drives me to this."”” Napoleon approaches, 
and, on the 19th of March, Benjamin Con- 
stance, who remains in Paris (Madame Ré- 


camier had left for Switzerland, taking with 
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her twenty thousand francs which Benjamin 
Constant had lent her), writes in the 
Journal des Débats an article which ends 
with this celebrated phrase: “I will not, 
a miserable deserter, drag myself from one 
party to the other, cover infamy with soph- 
ism, and ‘balbutier des mots profanés pour 
racheter une vie honteuse’ [I cite the text 
in its eloquence].”’ 

Constant started for Nantes, but, learning 
on the way that the town was in the hands 
of the Bonapartists, he returned to Paris, 
thinking that he was to be arrested. He 
received, to his astonishment, the visit of 
a negotiator who invited him, in the name 
of the Emperor, to go to the Tuileries. Af- 
ter some hesitation, and on hearing that 
Lafayette and all the Constitutional party 
were united in a policy of conciliation with 
Napoleon, he went to the Tuileries, and, 
after a long conversation with the Em- 
peror, accepted the post of Councillor of 
State. In the first letter which he wrote 
to Madame Récamier after this reconcili- 
ation with the Empire, he said merely: 
“The life of a courtier or a statesman be 
d—d! I think that I shall resign to-mor- 
row, and I am sure I would do so if I only 
thought that you would thank me for it.” 
He added: “I have had the most curious 
conversations. . . . They will be good to 
hear, if you are curious.” His versatility 
was not rewarded; the dream of a liberal 
Smpire soon vanished. After Waterloo, 
Constant found a change in Madame Ré- 
camier’s attitude towards him. “I feel 
there,’ he writes in his Journal intime, “a 
barrier which paralyzes me.” There is some 
truth in these remarks of M. Turquan: 
“Benjamin Constant’s love for Madame Ré- 
camier seems to have dried up his brain. 
The unfortunate man _ produces nothing 
more; he seems to have been arrested in 
full development.”’ Michelet did not hesi- 
tate to attribute Constant’s failure to his 
unhappy love for Madame Récamier. 

Madame Récamier saw the Duke of Wel- 
lington in Paris, in 1814. M. Turquan re- 
proaches her for doing, in these circum- 
stances, what Madame de Staél, the Duchess 
d’Abrantés, all the ladies of the Faubourg 
St. Germain did; and at any rate, she re- 
ceived very coldly the homage of the Duke. 
In 1815, after Waterloo, Wellington paid her 
a visit, and among bis first words to her 
he said, alluding to Napoleon: ‘‘Je l’ai bien 
battu.”” Madame Récamier was offended by 
these words, and from that day she did not 
see the Duke of Wellington again. 

Madame de Staél fell ill, and Madame Ré- 
camier, who visited her constantly, made in 
her house the acquaintance of Chateau- 
briand, who was much struck by her beauty: 
but their intimate relations began only some 
time after the death of Madame de Staél. 
In 1818, Madame Récamier went to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, during the sitting of the Congress, 
meeting there, as I have said, the Prince 
Augustus of Prussia; on her return to Paris 
she paid more attention to Chateaubriand 
than she had done at first. She knew that 
he had made a deep impression on a num- 
ber of great ladies, Madame de Beaumont, 
Madame de Castine, the Duchess de Mouchy, 
the Duchess de Duras. It seemed natural 
for her to count the author of the ‘Genius of 
Christianity’ among her ordinary courtiers. 
Chateaubriand soon held the first place 
among them; but she kept them all, even 
those who at first suffered the pangs of 
jealousy. She was a great master in the 





art of mingling natural coquetry with real 
frierdship. 

M. Récamier, who, after his great failure 
in the time of the Empire, had attempted to 
rebuild his fortune, failed again under the 
Restoration. His wife had to shut up her 
house, to sell a hétel which she had bought, 
and she took rooms in a sort of convent for 
ladies, called L’Abbaye-aux-Bois. She was, 
of course, to live there as she liked, to 
receive her friends, and to keep a few ser- 
vants. Chateaubriand has described her 
apartment: 

“A dark passage separated two small 
suites. The bedroom was adorned with a li- 
brary, a harp, a piano, a portrait of Madame 
de Staél, and a moonlight view of Coppet. 
In the windows were flower-pots. When, 
all panting after the ascent of three flights 
of stairs, I entered this cell at the ap- 
proach of evening, I felt enchanted. The 
windows afforded a view on the gardenof the 
abbey, on the lawn where nuns walked 
around and where their pupils were run- 
ning. The top of an acacia reached to the 
height of the eye. Pointed spires cut the 
sky, and on the horizon the hills of Sévres 
were seen. The setting sun covered every- 
thing with gold and entered by the open 
windows.” 


It was in this retreat that Madame Ré- 
camier received her friends, who were faith- 
ful to her to the end. Chateaubriand had 
his chair near the chimney, where he in- 
variably sat every day for some hours. 
Every means were tried to amuse him. One 
day, Rachel, who was then at the beginning 
of her career, came and recited some parts 
of “Polyeucte” and of ‘‘Esther.’”’ She was 
just reciting the famous verses which 
Corneille places in the mouth of Pauline 
when she feels the operation of grace and 
becomes a Christian— 

“Mon jeune époux mourant m’a laissé ses lu- 

Son ony ON ses bourreaux viennent de me 

couvrir, 

M’a dessillé les yeux et me les vient d’ouvrir; 

Je vois, je sais, je crois!’’— 
when the door opened and an archbishop 
was introduced. Madamoiselle Rachel was a 
Jewess, and when she was presented to the 
archbishop she did not dare to repeat again 
the scene from ‘‘Polyeucte,’’ but recited the 
verses from ‘“‘Esther’’: 

“Est-ce tol, chére Elise.’’ 


In 1820 there came a new visitor to the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, Ampére, the son of the 
great Ampére who may be called the 
father of modern electrical science. Young 
Ampére naturally fell in love with Madame 
Récamier, and became her devoted friend. 
He was a charming man and became a mem- 
ber of the French Academy. 

The assassination of the Duke de Berry 
(February 13, 1820) was followed by many 
changes in the interior policy of the Res- 
toration. Decazes left the Home Office; 
it was thought for a moment that Chateau- 
briand would enter the Cabinet. Louis 
XVIII, who disliked him, contented himself 
with sending him as Ambassador to Ber- 
lin; he was sent later to London and to 
the Congress of Verona. When M. de 
Villéle became Prime Minister, he gave the 
Foreign Affairs Department to Chateau- 
briand. In 1823 Madame Récamier made a 
journey to Rome with her young niece (who 
became Madame Lenormant), Ampére, and 
Ballanche. She received almost daily letters 
from Chateaubriand and from Mathieu de 
Montmorency. At Rome she was received 
by the French Ambassador, the Duke de 
Laval. She stayed a long time in Rome, 
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where Ampére made the first studies which 
he afterwards completed in a charming 
book, ‘Promenades dans Rome.’ 

M. Turquan’s volume ends with a de- 
tailed account of the last years of Madame 
Récamier. She became a widow some time 
before the Revolution of 1830. This revolu- 
tion caused great commotion among her 
friends. Chateaubriand, though had 
many reasons for discontent with the Gov- 
ernment of the Bourbons, remained the 
chivalrous advocate of their cause. He re- 
signed his seat in the House of Peers; the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois became his refuge. It 
there that he read to a select circle the elo- 
pages of ‘Mémoires d'Outre- 
Tombe.’ Madame Récamier became to him 
a sort of Antigone. By degrees she grew 
almost blind. The celebrated beauty who 
had carried everything before her in her 
early days, led at the close the most melan- 
choly life. She died on May 11, 1849, after 
a new Revolution. She was a victim of the 
cholera, which was then raging in Paris. 
It is said that on her deathbed her fea- 
tures, softened and glorified, recovered ali 
the beauty of former days. 


he 
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NON TROVATO. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the literary notes of your number 
of March 20, I have been surprised to see 
the following sentence: “The Oxford Dic- 
tionary has been followed in the remarkable 
omission of ‘anti-slavery,’ certainly one of 


Fi the best-worked of the anli epithets of the 
* nineteenth century.” 

§ 

4 If such an omission had been made from 


the Dictionary it would certainly have been 
remarkable; so remarkable that one won- 
ders the writer could let the statement go 
without looking to see if it could 
possibly be true. The word would have 
been duly found on page 364, column 1, 
with the other well-worked anti epithets of 
the nineteenth century, Anti-combination 
(laws), Anti-corn-law (League) Anti-rent 
(agitators), Anti-state-church (Association), 
and Anti-vaccination, duly distinguished by 
black type from the general crowd of anti 
combinations. On account of the interest 
of Anti-slavery, special trouble was taken 
by me to trace the epithet to its source, and 
I succeeded in getting a quotation from the 
manuscript minute-book of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society of the 9th of 
April, 1823, which is probably the earliest 
written use of the word on this side the At- 
lantic. In addition to this, the Dictionary 
quotes of the same year the New York Ob- 
server of 17th of May, the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter of 1825, and a speech of Wendell Phil- 
lips of 1863; which, I think, sufficiently epi- 
tomize the history of the epithet. 
, In Great Britain, now, critics do not ven- 
ture to write of the Dictionary’s ‘‘remarka- 
ble omissions’ when they overlook a woid 
in it (which, on account of the vastness of 
the field, and the necessity for economizing 
space, isalways possible); they modestly say 
they “have not found”’ it. 
JAMES A. H. 
Oxr¥orp, April 11, 1902, 
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[Our dereliction arose from too good 
&@ memory and too imperfect examina- 











tion, original and recent. On the first 
appearance (in the eighties!) of the por- 
tion of the Dictionary containing the 
word anti-slavery, we made at least a 
mental note of the absence of this word 
from its place in the main alphabetical 
At that time undoubtedly we 
lacked the caution the exercise of which 
is emphasized anew by Dr. Murray. In 
apologizing for this lese-Dictionary, we 
may properly allege the mitigating cir- 
cumstance that it is not obvious at first 
glance on what principle like compounds 
are allotted now to the main alphabet, 
now to a subordinate place. The need 
of definition is not the controlling fac- 
tor, as is plain, say, from antisocial be- 
ing at the front while anti-slavery is 
perdu.—Eb. NatTIon.] 


sequence, 


WHO WAS ISAAC WEAVER? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THRE NATION: 


Sir: The pamphlet ‘Experience the Test 
of Government Philadelphia, print- 
ed by William Duane, 1807,’ and included 
in Duane’s “Select Pamphlets,” 1814, has by 
some cataloguers been regarded as anony- 
mous. A copy which has just come into 
my hands has, written on the back of the 
title-page, evidently in a contemporary 
hand, “Written by Isaac Weaver.” 

At my request the Library of Congress 
has made research into the matter, but 
finds no mention of Isaac Weaver, much less 
any support of this ascription. It is very 
desirable that, if possible, the authorship 
of this important tract be determined, and 
I hope some Pennsylvania antiquarian or 
bibliographer may be able to throw light 
on the question—at least, to discover who 
Isaac Weaver was. W. I. FLETCHER. 


AMHERST COLLEGE Liprary, April 19, 1902. 


THE STUDENT GOWN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Can some bright student of sociol- 
ogy explain the sudden fondness of Amer- 
ican students for what is euphemistically 
termed “academic costume’? One can un 
derstand the argument that some sort of 
uniform is desirable in order to add to the 
solemnity and dignity of Commencement 
day. But how any young fellow with a 
trace of humor in his composition can, of 
his own choice, appear at other times in a 
flowing black gown and a mortar-board, is 
not so evident. Many college students are 
of very humble social position, and are 
compelled to do the lowest sort of manual 
labor in order to meet their expenses. Yet 
in a number of Eastern colleges the seniors 
array themselves for the spring term in all 
the majesty that this garb can give. In 
the course of a few weeks these seniors 
will go, one to his farm, one to his mer- 
chandise, and sink into the mediocrity that 
is the lot of the majority; but, for one 
glorious spring term, they have been mark- 
ed off from the vulgar herd. Wherever they 
have gone they have been gazed upon with 
awe as living college seniors. Does this 
represent the real state of mind of the 
gownsmen, or must we look farther? 

At Oxford and Cambridge the 
have, of course, retained the distinctive 
dress worn in the Middle Ages, when every 


students 
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one was attired according to his station 
American colleges were at fir modelled 
somewhat on the English pattern, but in 
the course of the last two decad they 
have gone as far from their English mo 

as possible. Is the gown intended to re 
mind us of historic relations that would 
otherwise rapidly be forgotten? Our G: 
man cousins are rather absurdly 1 
uniforms; but German students, thoug 
many of them wear modest flat colo 
caps, seldom venture to don a {| liar 
versity garb except for pr " 

What, then, is the genesis of U fash 
ion? Has it come to stay, or i a pa 
ing fad? Some one who knows will. ¢ 
haps, be good enough to tell OXFORD 

April 14, 1902, 

“ACADEMIC STUDIES AND DEGREES 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the thoughtful and temperate 
article on “Academic Studies and Degr+ 
which appeared in the Nation of April 
there are certain assumptions which mays 
well be questioned. One of the assum 
tions is, that the student of science is a 
specialist, while the student of the cla 
is not. Another is, that scilentifis tr 
are directly utilitarian to the student, whi! 
classical studies are not. A third a j 
tion, which (to be sure) may be led 
as a direct consequence of those just given 
rather than a new proposition, vat 
classical studies give “‘the flexibility of mind 
which we call culture,’ while ifi 
studies do not. The writer appears, mor: 
over, to exclude modern languages from 


the category of culture-giving st 
“The that lead kno 
man, with the flexibility of mind 


studies to 


call culture,”’ is a passage to be 
over when it is applied to the 
ioned classical college curriculu 


Greek, 


constituents of 


that Latin, and an 
matics, the main 
ditional A.B. course, gave a pecul 
» Is it 


from 


they 


true 


or true knowledge of man 
from their very 
in which they were taught, 


pecial flexibility of mind, 


nature 


or 


a quality 


dic 
wledge 
which we 
pondered 
old-fast 
m 
1 mathe 
the tra 
larly wid 
¢ 
th way 
gave 
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ture, not to be attained by mean f other 
studies? Occupied with such reflection 
I yesterday chanced to enter the study 
an acquaintance whose name would be r+ 
ognized by many readers of the Nation 
as that of a man of culture Finding n 
self alone there I did, what I usually do 
under such circumstances—that is, I look 
ed somewhat curiously at the pictures on 
the walls. I found there, among oth of 
less notable persons, portraits of Da 
win, Carlyle, Emerson, Lincoln, Newma 
and, I think, Chaucer. Now, it seemed to 
me that there was an indication, almost a 
proof, of liberal culture, o varied in 
terests and sympathies, of the power to 
meet a great variety of educated men on 
common grounds, in the selection of ha 
list of portraits. Yet how very modern 
the list was, as a whole. The owner 

no doubt, more or less proficient in Greek 
and Latin twenty or more years ago; but 
I feel sure that most of the ideas, 
purely literary, with which he occupi 
himself are ideas for which he need not go 
to the classics—ideas with which he would 
not find the classics especially helpful 
And is this not true of most liberally edu 


cated men at the present time? 


Has not 
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this age, like every other age of real in- 
tellectual activity, brought forth its own 
intellectual products, and is not cultiva- 
tion nowadays mainly concerned with these 
products? 

And even if, in the group of portraits 
which I have described, one were to re- 
place Carlyle by Pasteur, and Chaucer by 
Helmholtz or Clerk Maxwell, could these 
changes fairly be taken as indicating com- 
monplace and utilitarian interests? Is not 
the true criterion of culture the ability to 
hold mutually agreeable and _ profitable 
mental intercourse with many sorts and 
conditions of men? Is it not to be sought 
in familiar acquaintance with many sub- 
jects of general interest, rather than in the 
profound knowledge of any one thing, even 
if that one thing be Greek? Is it not 
true that a student who should, at the 
present time, confine himself in college to 
such studies as his grandfather took while 
there, would appear uncultivated in general 
intellectual intercourse with most educat- 
ed men of to-day? The writer of the article 
under discussion admits that such a student 
would find himself one of a very small com- 
pany. 

Is the writer sure that the feeling of 
having preserved the old tradition of ‘‘aris- 
tocratic” or ‘‘clerkly’’ learning, at the sac- 
rifice of intellectual companionship with 
the great mass of college-trained men, 
would make this student anything better 
than a prig? Will not this writer admit 
that a great deal of the old spirit of ‘“‘dis- 
interested and ‘clerkly’ study” has gone over 
from the classics to physics and chemistry 
and biology? He has spoken of the Johns 
Hopkins. Did he know Rowland? Was any 
classicist ever more magnificently disre- 
gardful of mere utilities than he? Let us 
remember that the discovery of the Roent- 
gen rays was led up to and made possible 
by decades of patient study in a field of 
physics that seemed absolutely barren of 
all promise of utility. 

I agree, however, with what I understand 
to be the opinion of the writer, that some 
studies of a too technical character are 


sometimes thrown open to candidates for 
the A.B. degree. The danger that this 
will happen is perhaps especially great 
where a college and a technical school 
exist side by side. The curriculum of a sci- 
entific school which undertakes to give a 
professional education is almost always 
sadly overcrowded; things for which some 
use cannot be plainly foreseen must be 
left out of it. The result is an atmosphere 
of hurry and strain, a spirit of desperate 


economy like that which forces an Arctic 
explorer to leave his watch behind in mak- 


ing his race for life. This spirit is the 
very opposite of “liberal,”’ and no amount 
of work done under such conditions can 


give a liberal education. 
Very truly yours, EDWIN H. HALL. 


Camunipar, Mass, April 14, 1002 


| We had no intention of excluding the 
modern languages, or indeed any of the 
historical sciences, from the category of 


“humanistic” studies; still less of as- 
serting the inferiority per se of scien- 
tific studies. What we wished to empha- 


size is the cleft between these two kinds 
of training. Let Mr. Hall take extreme 
instances—a young man trained in clas- 





sical and modern literatures, history, 
and philosophy; and another student 
trained exclusively in mathematics, bi- 
ology, chemistry, physics, and other nat- 
ural sciences—and he cannot doubt that 
these two different curricula would 
bring about two radically diverse men- 
tal attitudes. Without predicating su- 
periority of one or the other education, 
it is clear that they are different. That 
this difference should be recognized in 
cur academic degrees—a contention 
which we cannot see that Mr. Hall’s in- 
teresting questionnaire really touches— 
was the plea of the article in question.— 
Ep. NATION.] 





Notes. 


Our readers have had a foretaste of Prof. 
G. Frederick Wright’s forthcoming book on 
‘Asiatic Russia,’ illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps, which McClure, Phillips 
& Co. are to publish in two volumes. 

William §S. Lord, Evanston, Ill, has in 
press ‘Love-Story Masterpieces,’ compiled 
by Ralph A. Lyon; ‘John McGovern’s 
Poems,’ and ‘Line o’ Type Lyrics,’ by Bert 
Leston Taylor. 

‘Next to the Ground,’ by Martha Mc- 
Culloch- Williams (McClure, Phillips & Co.), 
is an out-of-door book of an unusual kind, 
in that it is a study not only of wild ani- 
mals and plants, but of the biology of farm 
processes, crops, and domestic animals. 
The author shows minuteness and fidelity 
of observation, and considerable scientific 
knowledge in accounting for the facts that 
she notes; she has, moreover, freshness and 
aptness of diction, and a freedom from sen- 
timentality that makes her book seem gen- 
uine and wholesome as befits its subject. 
«he scene of her observations is a Ten- 
nessee plantation. To anybody familiar 
with Southern farms her description of Au- 
gust, ‘‘the ragged month,” and her chapters 
on breaking up old grass-land and burning 
for tobacco seed-beds, will bring up lively 
remembrance of characteristic landscapes 
and scenes of labor. The chapters on quail- 
shooting, fox-hunting, and ’possum-hunting 
are less convincing; one cannot follow with 
the thrill of the chase. The study of the hog 
free to range in ample feeding-grounds will 
surprise readers who know the animal only 
in the confinement of the sty. The book 
gets some human interest from the inci- 
dental introduction of the planter and his 
family, but this part of the work is not 
uniformly skilful. Wherever the author ap- 
pears to have seen for herself, her record is 
to be relied on. She evidently uses, how- 
ever, considerable material not obtained 
from her own experience, and here, un- 
fortunately, she has made mistakes that mar 
a highly commendable book. 

Mr. Ernest Christopher Meyer, of Madi- 
son, Wis., has prepared and publishes an 
essay entitled ‘Nominating Systems; Di- 
rect Primaries versus Conventions in the 
United States.’ He regards the ‘‘primary’”’ 
as the ‘“‘citizen’s citadel of right,’’ and 
when pure, as “the fount from which the 
great blessings of democratic government 
flow.”’ Of course this view implies the per- 
manency of the party system. Independent 
movements will be hindered by making par- 
ty machinery a part of the governmental 








organization, which properly knows only 
citizens, and favors no one because he calls 
himself a Republican or a Democrat. What- 
ever reform is to come must be reform 
“within the party.”’ Nor is it to be as- 
sumed that the caucus will, on the whole, 
be more difficult to manage than the con- 
vention. As Mr. Bryce observes, no meet- 
ing can be held without a prearranged 
plan; and while the regulation of caucuses 
by law may make party organization more 
perfect, it does not follow that government 
will be thereby improved. Mr. Meyer, how- 
ever, is firmly convinced that there is a 
fund of political virtue among the people 
which can be utilized by legalizing the 
caucus, and he deserves credit for the pains 
he has taken to collect whatever informa- 
tion on the subject is to be found. His 
book is certainly of value, but it will not 
supersede Mr. F. W. Dallinger’s excellent 
work, ‘Nomination to Elective Office.’ 

The sixth—a skip from the fourth—vol- 
ume of the ‘System of Physiologic Thera- 
peutics’ (Blakiston), under Dr. Cohen’s 
editorship, is by Dr. N. S. Davis, jr., upon 
‘Dietotherapy.’ The alternative title of 
“Food in Health and Disease’ is more ac- 
ceptable. The work is a convenient ar- 
rangement of principles and details in the 
matter of food and feeding, and very ac- 
ceptable features are the reproduction of 
numerous dietaries in actual use about the 
world taken from Bulletins of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and a table of the 
composition and fuel value of flesh foods 
by Mitchell. Dr. Davis accepts his father’s 
well-known views, that alcohol is as unnec- 
essary as a medicine as it is undesirable 
as a beverage, although he admits that in 
small doses it may be beneficial. These, 
however, are to be strictly guarded by pre- 
scription. As a whole, the book is a good 
working exposition of what may be accom- 
plished by foods. When the author says 
(p. 27), “the Pasteur or Chamberlain filter 
is the best,” and “it is made of porous 
earthenware,” it is apparent that he has 
the Pasteur-Chamberland in mind, and uses 
“earthenware” in a very broad sense to in- 
clude biscuit porcelain. More definiteness 
would be better. As in the other volumes 
of this series, the index is copious. 

An edition of Gauss’s classical work on 
‘Curved Surfaces’ has, during the last gen- 
eration, appeared about once every three 
or four years, so that it would seem to vie 
in popularity with ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and 
far outdo Munchausen. The last and best 
edition, at any rate the easiest for Ameri- 
cans to read, is a splendid publication by 
the Princeton University Library. It is in 
English. A mathematician who does not 
possess enough Latin to read a book on 
mathematics is cut off entirely from all the 
more important parts of the older litera- 
ture, except what is written in French. Not 
only the language, but Gauss’s algebraical 
notations, are modernized in the new pub- 
lication, even in points where his prefer- 
ences were emphatic. We should prefer to 
read the paper in his collected works. How- 
ever, no doubt it is more easily read here, 
and all the slips are corrected. Besides 
the work itself, there is a translation of 
an earlier work by Gauss on the same sub- 
ject, which never was printed until seven- 
ty-five years after it was written, in 1900. 
There are also an abstract by Gauss of his 
own memoir, and serviceable notes. A val- 
uable bibliography is added, in looking over 
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which we remark that this differential 
geometry has been chiefly cultivated, since 
Gauss, by Italian and French mathema- 
ticians. But the list omits some of the 
topics which have most engaged attention. 
The work has been done by James Caddall 
Morehead and Adam Miller Hiltebeitel. 

In “The Problem of the Universe,’’ Pro- 
fessor Newcomb, writing in the Interna- 
tional Monthly, goes over the whole ground 
of stellar distribution and the doctrine of 
cosmic evolution, from Wright and Kant to 
Darwin and Kapteyn, making it quite clear 
that the infinities still have it, in so far 
as comprehension by finite intelligence is 
concerned; and further, that, in spite of 
the rather rapid increase of human knowl- 
edge of things stellar, our ignorance must 
probably remain for ever colossal. The uni- 
verse is a large subject for magazine treat- 
ment, but abridgment is requisite, as now- 
adays readers of an article expanded be- 
yond twenty pages, on any topic save mon- 
ey, war, or politics, are few and far be- 
tween. 

Professor Bigelow, an able and indus- 
trious meteorologist of the United States 
Weather Bureau, contributes to the cur- 
rent Popular Science Monthly an article, on 
the formation and motions of clouds, which 
goes to show that a critical knowledge of 
the scientific reasons underlying natural 
processes and phenomena need not always 
blind the eye to appreciation of the beau- 
tiful. He likens the present period of 
meteorological endeavor to the Tycho 
and Kepler stage of astronomy, when 
observations were in process of ac- 
cumulation for the use of the com- 
ing Newton. But the Newtonian age 
in meteorology has scarcely advanced to 
break of dawn as yet. Professor Bigelow 
is quite right in saying that the storm 
forecaster ought to have access, not only 
to the ground strata of the atmosphere, 
but also to those at higher levels. Mr. 
Lawrence Rotch of Blue Hill has demon- 
strated in practical form how this can be 
done at small expense by means of kite 
ascensions, and in time we shall have three 
simultaneous daily maps of the weather— 
the two aerial ones for elevations of 3,500 
and 10,000 feet. 

A discovery of extraordinary interest is 
revealed in the (Boston) Mayflower Descen- 
dant. Mr. George Ernest Bowman there es- 
tablishes the fact, hitherto unsuspected, of 
the existence of a marked ‘“‘gravestone of a 
Mayflower passenger, erected at the time 
of his death and inscribed with his name 
and age.”’ The person in question was Capt. 
Richard More, Senior, who came over as a 
boy in Elder Brewster's family, finally set- 
tled in Salem, Mass., and there died, being 
interred in the old Charter Street Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Bowman presents sundry docu- 
ments (one from the Maryland archives at 
Annapolis), confirming his identity, and pic- 
tures photographically his well-preserved 
and handsomely lettered headstone and 
those of his wives. The year of his death 
is not inscribed, and is conjectural; but 
Mr. Bowman things Capt. More probably 
outlived John Cooke, who has been reput- 
ed the latest survivor among the male pas- 
sengers. Mr. Bowman's researches were 
greatly aided by the complete index to 
every name in the MS. volumes of the 
Plymouth County wills and inventories, the 
Plymouth Colony deeds, and Plymouth 
County wills and deeds, which he is mak- 
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ing for the Massachusetts Society of May- 
flower Descendants. 

The Consular Reports for April contains 
a review of our foreign commerce in 1901, 
showing that ‘“‘while the aggregate of our 
exports of manufactured goods has shrunk, 
the variety of our sales in Europe is being 
extended, and the territory upon which they 
are encroaching is being steadily enlarged.” 
From an encouraging account of the eco- 
nomic conditions of Mexico it appears that 
there are about 10,000 Americans in the 
Republic, mostly employed upon the rail- 
roads, and that American capital is becom- 
ing more deeply interested. Still, our Con- 
sul-General warns the “‘hundreds” of col- 
lege graduates who write to him for infor- 
mation, that ‘Mexico is a bad place for a 
young, inexperienced man without ample 
funds.”” Railroad construction is rapidly 
improving the means of transportation, and 
“there is a healthy growth of manufactur- 
ing enterprise,’ there being 618 manufac- 
tories in the City of Mexico alone. The 
reports from France include the new Ship- 
Subsidy Act, passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and some interesting facts in re- 
gard to the mushroom culture in the quar- 
ries near Paris. “From 2% to 3 tons of 
these cave-grown mushrooms are sent to 
market every day, and the total value of 
the trade is about $3,000,000 a year.”’ Our 
Consul-General at Berlin gives some in- 
dications that the lowest point of business 
depression in Germany has been passed; but 
how dangerously near a general collapse 
has been is evidenced by the statement that 
“the loss sustained through the deprecia- 
tion of bank shares alone during the past 
year was estimated on October 1, 1901, at 
2,000,000,000 marks ($476,000,000).” 

The National Geographic Magazine for 
April opens with an illustrated sketch by 
Dr. C. Rabot of recent French explorations 
in Africa, beginning with the Marchand ex- 
pedition of 1897-98. Other articles relate 
to the proposed surveys in Alaska for the 
present year, of which the most important 
is the study of the Yukon section for the 
investigation of its coal veins, as the ac- 
cessible timber is being exhausted; and to 
ocean currents, with special reference to 
the influence of the winds on the surface 
water. 

“Toscanelli and Christopher Columbus,” 
with which the Annales de Géographie for 
March opens, is a review of the arguments 
brought forward at the Congress of Ameri- 
ecanists held in Paris in 1900, and since 
published in a voluminous book, to show 
that the letter of the Florentine astrono- 
mer which led to the voyage of Columbus 
was a forgery. M. Gallois’s conclusion is 
that there is “nothing in the letter itself, 
nor in the circumstances under which it 
was written, which can cast doubt on its 
authenticity, nothing which permits us to 
refuse to Toscanelli the honor of having 
inspired the discovery of the New World.” 
We remark, also, articles upon the struc- 
ture of the Scandinavian Peninsula, and the 
distribution of frost in France—the fewest 
days (less than ten) on which frost oc- 
curs being at the opposite extremes of the 
country, the Riviera and the coast of Brit- 
tany. In an account of Italian East Af- 
rica the statement is made that the central 
region is the only part available for colo- 
nization. “The European can live there 
without danger from disease. the climate 
is healthy and agreeable, the colonist can 
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cultivate the land himself, and cattle-rais- 
ing Is easy."" There is an interesting de- 


scription of the development of Kiao-Chau 


by the Germans, and some f: s relating 
to the Russian emigration to Siberia. about 
200,000 in 1900, in which are foreshadowed 
the extinction of the native races The 
chief men of the Kirghiz, Yakuts, and Bur 
yats, who have reached a certain stage of 


civilization, openly declare that the Ru 
sian colonization will bring ruin to their 
people. 

The timely and unexcelled Annuaire of 
the Bureau des Longitudes for 1902 contain 
in its appended scientific papers, one by M 
Poincaré of the University on wireless te 
legraphy. He gives an historical résumé « f 
underlying principles, going back to Hertz 
and Faraday, a brief description of the sim 
pler forms of successful types of apparatu 
a lucid presentation of the theory of wire 
less telegraphy, including that of the co 
herer, the advantages and disadvantages of 
wireless telegraphy, and the recent im 
provements of Marconi and Slaby. Maz 
coni’s transmitter and receiver are ck arly 
figured, and the entire paper is perhaps the 
best brief exposition of the new method of 
communication yet published. M. Cornu fol- 
lows with a technical article at some length 
on polyphase currents, and Admiral Guyou 
on the application of the decimal division 
of the circle to practical navigation He 
makes out a clear case of rather obvious 
advantage, not only for nautical instru 
ments, but for the more facile use of navi- 
gation tables. M. Janssen concludes with a 
brief note on the foundation and work of 
the observatory on the summit of Mont 
Blanc. tr the foreign members of the Bu- 
reau des Longitudes, four belong to the 
western hemisphere—Professor Davidson of 
San Francisco, Professor Newcomb of 
Washington, and two officers of the Bra 
zilian navy. The Annuaire has at length 
adopted the very convenient and sensible 
subdivision of the day, long ago proposed, 
into hours numbered consecutively from one 
to twenty-four, doing away with the usual 
A. M. and P. M. 

The principal article in Petermann’s Mil 
teilungen, number three, is a review by Prof. 
W. Sievers of the published documents re- 
lating to the Franco-Brazilian boundary 


dispute. These are contained in fourtes 


p 


volumes, of which ten are contributed b 


Me 


Brazil and three by France, and in five 
atlases of 250 maps, besides those in the 
text. He regards the Brazilian present 
ment as far superior to that of France, 
which has “‘little substance, consists large 
ly of hypothesis, is not convincing, and is 
often very superficial."” The volume con 
taining the arbitrators’ summing up of the 
evidence, the work mainly of an unnamed 
Swiss engineer, he characterizes as “a 
scientific work of the first order,’” which 
has enriched our general cartographical 
knowledge. 

Mr. William I. Fletcher, librarian of Am- 
herst College; Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, Su- 
perintendent of Circulation, New York Pub 
lic Library; and Mr. Ernst Lemcke of 
Lemcke & Buechner, New York city, a com 
mittee of the American Library Association, 
unite in a circular appeal to publishers of 
pericdicals respecting indexes. The rules 
they lay down, and concerning which they 
desire to hear from anybody interested, are 
five in number. The first Is that tith 
pages and tables of contents should always 


\ 
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accompany the number completing a volume; 
and another, that they should be printed 
separate from other printed matter, either 
advertising or reading. A third recom- 
mendation is more difficult, viz., abandon- 
ment of the “common practice of printing 
some first or last leaves of reading-matter 
on the same section with some pages of ad- 
vertising.”’ 

The Queen Dowager of Italy has pur- 
chased the books and manuscripts of the 
famous poet and critic Carducci, leaving to 
the great scholar the undisturbed use of 
the library for his lifetime. The Paris 
Temps, from which we have the note, re- 
minds its readers that in similar fashion 
Catharine the Great of Russia prevented 
the dispersion of Diderot’s library. 

The Sultan of Turkey has just shown his 
hostility to everything that tends to the 
enlightenment of his subjects in a way 
which brings him into sharp contrast with 
the rulers of China. For some time both 
governments have sent young men to for- 
eign lands to be educated in the new 
methods that they may teach their own 
countrymen. There are 274 Chinese students 
in Japan alone, of whom 1638, representing 
12 provinces and Mantchuria, are maintained 
at the Government expense, and a month 
or two ago the Viceroy of Pechili sent 56 
more to the military school of Tokio for a 
three years’ course. Seventy Ottoman 
youths are being educated in Paris ard 
Geneva, -receiving annual Government pen- 
sions of from $250 to $1,500. A recent de- 
cree of the Sultan has deprived them all of 
these pensions, on the alleged ground that 
they took part in the Young Turkey Con- 
gress held in Paris a few weeks ago. This 
charge the students deny through the London 
Times—a denial the truth of which the 
Turkish Ambassador at Paris does not hesi- 
tate to confirm. He declared that he con- 


sidered the decision of the Sultan’ to be 
“an act of extreme injustice, for not merely 
bad he never denounced the Paris students 


as taking part in any propaganda, but he 
had himself testified to their exclusive deyo- 
tion to their studies, their conduct having al- 
ways been irreproachable and commanding 
the esteem of their professors and of all 
interested in them.” The Sultan, not witb- 
out reason, regards an educated Turk as hs 
deadliest foe. 


The fifty-first meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28 toJuly 


3, 1902. 


Mr. Stewart Culin of the University 


of Pennsylvania will preside over the sec- 
tion of anthropology. Students are cor- 
dially invited to attend and contribute pa- 
pers upon gubjects connected with their 


fields of research, Several members of the 
section have informally expressed the de- 
sire to devote at least one day to papers 
anthropological mu- 
seums, their cases, methods of installation, 
and technique; also that papers should be 
offered on the more !mportant special col- 
in museums both in this country 
Intention to be present should 
be made known to Harlan I. Smith, Secre- 
tary Section H, American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, New York. 


and discussions on 


lections 
and abroad. 


~-Among the interesting events of the re- 
cent Johns Hopkins celebration was a ban- 
quet to the veteran philologian, Professor 
Gildersleeve, the chief feature of which was 
the presentation of a volume of philological 





studies in commemoration of his seventieth 
birthday (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press). 
The contributors were, of course, his for- 
mer pupils. The studies, occupying more 
than five hundred pages, give a fair index 
of the range of philological interest stim- 
ulated by Professor Gildersleeve’s la- 
bors. The place of distinction at the 
head of the volume is given to Pro- 
fessor Briggs of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who applies to the study 
of the Apostolic Commission the light 
thrown upon early Christianity by recent 
critical investigation of the Gospels and 
the book of Acts. The current tendency to 
depreciate the work of Matthew Arnold ap- 
pears to some extent in a paper by Dr. 
Mustard of Haverford College, on Homeric 
Echoes in “Balder Dead.” The realm of 
English literature is touched at another 
point in a study of the Technic of Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets, by Prof. Thomas R. Price 
of Columbia University. The thought work- 
ed out is that the biographical theory, with 
all its dark mysteries, has broken down of 
its own weight, and that we are to find in 
the sonnets rather a record of the poet’s 
early training in the realm of the imagi- 
nation for the dramas that were to come, 
the characters employed being “so placed 
in a series of imaginary situations as to 
exhibit, in the widest possible range of 
emotion, the full play of the human soul.” 
Of the papers dealing with topics from 
classical antiquity, a considerable number 
display that broader interest which is the 
cherished ideal of Professor Gildersleeve 
himself, while others lie towards that ex- 
treme of minute statistical investigacion at 
which he has hurled so many a dart from 
his redoubt in the “Brief Mention” depart- 
ment of the American Journal of Philology. 
A few of the papers are historical rather 
than linguistic or literary in their bearing, 
such as I. Christopher Johnston’s study 
of the Fall of the Assyrian Empire, and 
that of Dr. C. A. Savage on the Athenian 
in his Relations to the State. On the 
whole, the volume is a tribute in which 
Professor Gildersleeve may well take a 
legitimate pride; and the wide geographical 
distribution of the scholars from whom the 
individual papers come, is another remind- 
er of the part which Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is playing in American collegiate 
and university education. 


~—Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, whose 
interest in art and antiquities has already 
been shown by numerous writings, now 
publishes two very handsome volumes on 
‘The Tower of London’ (Macmillan). We 
refer first to the guise of the work, be- 
cause even in this day of good printing anda 
profuse illustrations it is sure to catch the 
attention. The photogravures are excel- 
lent, and out of a wealth of material the 
choice of subjects has been well made. The 
only possible cavil to be raised on this 
score is that the plates, by reason of their 
great number, render the book a little dit- 
ficult to read. In dodging about among the 
illustrations, it is sometimes hard to find 
the text. We must be careful, however, to 
state that the descriptive part is not mere 
letterpress. In his general manner of treat- 
ment, Lord Gower has carefully avoided the 
strain of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, on the 
ground, as he expressly states, that “a 
book which professes to be a history must 
not be a hotch-potch of truth and fiction,” 





In hig effort to secure accuracy he has, if 
anything, been too punctilious. While no 
one would suggest the introduction of le- 
gends in such a book, save as legends, there 
is the other danger of becoming too bald. 
The author is clearly an antiquarian rath- 
er than an historian or a picturesque es- 
sayist; but when once the reader has 
grasped this fact, he will find cause for 
satisfaction in many features of the narra- 
tive. If the style is never very animated, 
it is categorical and direct. Many curious 
facts about many different persons are 
brought together in a comparatively brief 
space, not without some misprints and er- 
rors of detail (for of these we have ob- 
served several), but in such wise as to have 
a value which is quite independent of the 
illustrations. The longest chapter by a 
good deal, and the most valuable, is the 
first. In it are described the various build- 
ings which constitute the Tower group~ 
the White Tower, the Lion Tower, the Mid- 
dle Tower, the Byward Tower, etc.—and 
thus, step by step, the evolution of the 
whole pile is traced. As it is a fairly in- 
tricate piece of topography, this account 
should be of considerable assistance to 
those who may wish to know about the 
most remarkable building of its kind in 
Europe. The historical part of the text is 
mainly occupied with noticing the political 
offenders who have been imprisoned from 
generation to generation within the Tower. 
The first volume covers the Norman, Plan- 
tagenet, and Stuart periods; the second is 
devoted to the Stuarts and the Hanove- 
rians. 


—‘Peter III., Emperor of Russia,’ by R. 
Nisbet Bain (Dutton), is ‘‘the story of a 
crisis and a crime.’’ While in form a 
biography, it may more properly be called 
an account of certain exciting events which 
occurred at the Russian court during the 
first six months of 1762. The Emperor him- 
self is a most unpromising subject for the 
historian. The admirers of Catharine II. 
may have gone too far in accusing him of 
imbecility and depravity, but if not im- 
becile he was unbalanced, and if not de- 
praved he was immoral. Mr. Bain, who 
thinks that he should not ‘“‘be stigmatized 
as a mere idiot,’’ calls him notoriously un- 
fit to rule an empire. He was, in truth, a 
neurotic wreck, by the sight of whose mis- 
fortunes sympathy must be awakened 
rather than contempt or reprobation. Min- 
gled with much that is painful and tragic 
in his career, there is a touch of the ridic- 
ulous. His admiration for Frederick of 
Prussia went so far that he insisted on 
compelling regiments which had just suc- 
ceeded in driving Frederick from the field 
to adopt Prussian drill, and at St. Peters- 
burg he sought feebly to reproduce the life 
of Berlin and Potsdam. Ridiculous as all 
this may seem, it constitutes a political 
fact of grave importance. What would 
have been the fate of Germany had Fred- 
erick been beaten and Prussia crushed in 
the course of the Seven Years’ War? And 
the contingency was not so remote when 
Paul III. abandoned the policy of his pre- 
decessor, and, in the midst of a desperate 
conflict, exchanged the Austrian for the 
Prussian alliance. Here we reach the 
crisis to which the second title of Mr. 
Bain’s volume refers. ‘“‘The reign of Peter 
III. coincides with perhaps the most acute 
diplomatic crisis, not merely in the history 
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of Russia, but in the history of Europe dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. I allude, of 
course, to the imminent collapse of the 
Prussian monarchy at the beginning of 1762 
—a catastrophe only and hardly averted 
by the enthusiastic devotion of the new 
Russian Emperor to Frederick the Great.” 
Peter III. began to reign in January, 1762, 
and he was assassinated just after the mid- 
dle of July. Thus his opportunity to in- 
fluence the destiny of nations was limited 
by months, and even by weeks. While 
there has been no disposition on the part 
of historians to neglect the importance of 
Russia’s volte-face during this reign, Mr. 
Bain is quite justified in stating that the 
episode has not yet been treated with any 
degree of fulness by English writers. Draw- 
ing from Russian sources, of which he gives 
a critical account, he has succeeded in 
closing up this gap. Although Peter’s di- 
plomacy is made the most conspicuous 
topic, there is a clear account of the mea- 
sures and demeanor by which he aroused 
the hostility of his subjects, both gentle 
and simple. Under the circumstances his 
assassination was a foregone conclusion, 
and it excited no great horror. Catherine 
Il.. is, of course, a prominent figure, but 
Mr. Bain adds little to our present know- 
ledge of her. As a monograph on the dip- 
lomatic history of 1762 this essay deserves 
to be known and used. 








—Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer,’ 
by Father Ethelred L. Taunton (Lane), is 
a book which is recommended at first glance 
by the beauty of its print and illustrations. 
Proceeding past these, it soon becomes 
clear that the author is a devoted admirer 
of Wolsey, of whom he says without quali- 
fication: ‘‘Wolsey stands out as the great- 
est statesman England has ever produced; 
and it is not going beyond what records 
reveal if we say that his was the master- 
mind of the age.’’ Such a statement might 
call forth a vast amount of comment if 
one were not seeking merely to indicate the 
spirit in which a particular treatise is con- 
ceived. But it is not the political aspect 
of Wolsey’s career which Father Taunton 
places in the foreground of his book. He 
is quite willing to accept Brewer’s verdict 
on the secular work of the Cardinal. His 
own contribution to this period of Tudor 
history centres about Wolsey’s ecc!esiasti- 
cal achievements. In other words, Father 
Taunton seeks to strengthen the position at 
precisely the point which has hitherto been 
deemed weakest. ‘‘In [Brewer’s] ‘The Reign 
of Henry VIII.," Wolsey’s work as an ec- 
clesiastic is entirely passed over; and in 
all biographies, even the most recent, the 
same omission is to be found. This is 
strange, for, although Wolsey’s name stands 
high as a statesman, he has as high a claim 
to be known as a great Churchman. He 
ceriainly need not fear an examination both 
close and severe, for he emerges from the 
ordeal with increased splendor.’’ In com- 
ing to details, the question which naturally 
attracts the most notice is that of the Car- 
dinal’s attitude toward reform. As Father 
Taunton outlines his programme, it involv- 
ed an improvement in the educational af- 
vantages of the clergy, the establishment 
of new bishoprics in the large towns, and a 
visitation of the monasteries. The need of 
dogmatic revision was apparently unrecog- 
nized. Father Taunton asks: “If in that 
hour of the Church’s need, the clear-minded 
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and far-seeing Wolsey had sat in St. Pe- 
ter’s chair, and had ruthlessly set his knife 
to cut away the abuses that were stifling 
life, might not the religious history of Eu- 
rope have been a brighter page?” Here 
it is pretty plainly implied that Wolsey 
might have averted the Protestant revolu- 
tion. He certainly was a clever statesman, 
and his ministry forms an era in the his- 
tory of England’s relations with the Contl- 
nent, but something was required besides 
visitations and educational endowments to 
meet the religious crisis of the sixteenth 
century. Though Father Taunton speaks in 
a very candid way about many features of 
the situation, he does not seem to have a 
clear grasp of the main issue. At more 
than one point, also, the material appears 
to be thin and drawn out. Altogether, the 
present work falls somewhat below the stan- 
dard which the same writer has set in his 
earlier books on the religfous history of 
England. 


—Prof. Charles Dejob of the University 
of Paris, whose Italian studies are for the 
most part distinguished for their erudi- 
tion and acute criticism, has been doing 
much interesting work of late in connection 
with the types and characters which figure 
in the literature of France and Italy dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; and, in his ‘Etudes sur la Tragédie’ 
and ‘Les Femmes dans la Comédie Fran- 
caise et Italienne au XVIIle Siécle’ (Paris: 
Colin), the evolution of these types in lit- 
erature received serious attention for the 
first time. His iatest addition to this se- 
ries of studies, ‘Les Professions et l’Opinion 
Publique dans la Littérature Francaise,’ has 
just been reprinted from the Revue d'His- 
loire Littéraire de la France, the chief or- 
gan of French scholarship, in 
which it originally appeared. The interest 
of the artist in men, not merely as hu- 


literary 


man beings, but as members of certain 
trades or professions, is here the central 
theme. Except in Homer, this interest is 
given little scope in Greek literature, and 
the réle of the artisan is very slight in 
the Georgics of Virgil, in which the hus- 
bandman might easily have been expected 
to assume considerable 
Dejob 


prominence. M. 
briefly but trenchantly, 
how certain types originated in the litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages, and were developed 
and crystallized during the Renaissance. 
Some of these were accepted by Moliére; 


indicates, 


others, like the pedant and the braggart 
soldier, eliminated by him from 
French comedy. The evolution of these 
types is carried by M. Dejob through the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, from 
Mercier and Diderot to Balzac and Dumas 
fils. 


were 


—Any one who examines closely the 
curves representing the Varying spotted 
area of the sun will find that no two suc- 
cessive cycles are alike, either in area or 
in form. Individuality of cycle seems to 
be repeated after a certain time; and this 
peculiarity, coupled with a like variation 
in magnetic curves, together with suspect- 
ed cycles in terrestrial phenomena, has 
led to a new investigation of the whole 
subject by Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer, assistant 
director of the Solar Physics Observatory, 
Kensington. Next to Schwabe, the eminent 
and origina! discoverer of sun-spot pe- 
riodicity, over sixty years ago, comes the 
late Dr. Rudolph Wolf of Zirich, who, 
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from an exhaustive study of the spots down 
to the year 1876, determined that these 
markings on the solar disk passed through 


nine complete cycles every century jut 
he was careful to state, also, that, while 
the average length of the period was elev- 
en and one-ninth years, there might be 


variations of as much as two years from 
this vaiue in individual cases Into the 
character of these secondary variations 
Dr. Lockyer has sought to penetrate: and 
he finds, first, that the actual epoch of 
maximum spots, relative to the preceding 
minimum, oscillates round the mean value, 
its greatest amplitude averaging 08 year. 
Fina!ly he is led to the conclusion that 
underlying the ordinary sun-spot period of 
another prom 
inently marked cycle of more than three 


about eleven years, there is 


times its length, namely, thirty-five years 
Not only does this cycle alter the time of 
occurrence of maxima in relation to pre- 
ceding minima, but it is also responsible 
for changes in the total spotted area of 
the sun, from one eleven-year period to 
another. This 


completely with 


secular period harmonizes 
Briickner’s well-estab- 
lished period of variation in the climates 
over the whole earth, and with Richter's 


rele 


observed variations of Alpine el 


THROUGH RUSSIAN TURKESTAN 
A travers le Turkestan Russe, Par Hugues Krafft 
With 265 illustrations 


from photographs 
by the 1 


author, and a may Paris 
Hachette. 1902 ito 
This is a beautiful book to look at, with 
out and within. It is finely bound, well 
printed on paper comfortable to eye and 
touch. Its heliogravure and in-text illustra 
vrroduction 


works of rey 


tions are perfect 
from uniformly good negatives. As a book 
to be read, to be learnt from, it is le 

praiseworthy; is, in fact,somewhat thin—the 
notes of a tourist rather than the observa- 
tions of a traveller—pleasantly written, in 
deed, lucidly arranged, but not thorough In 
any respect. Yet with such and so many 
fine illustrations the text is of admittedly 
secondary importance The plates with ac 


companying notes would have justified the 


volume’s existence, and if the reader 
chooses to regard the text as mere note 
to the plates, he will have small further 


cause for hostile criticism 

Turkestan (Russian and Chinese), and ali 
the broad fesse of territory that traverse 
the great Asiatic shield between Siberia 
above and the Indies below, is a country of 
deserts and oases, of great plains and high 
mountain ranges. Perhaps in no brief 
phrase is the spirit of the region better ex- 
pressed than in 

“With me along the strip of herbage strown 

That just divides the desert from the sown.”’ 
It is the juxtaposition of watered oases and 
desert settings that the traveller remem 
bers as the essential quality of the land 
the swift exchange of fertility for barren 
ness. No photographs and few descriptions 
can translate this effect for an untravelled 
reader. The long, burning desert must be 
traversed in physical weariness before the 
joy of the oasis can be known; and the 
confinement of the oasis must be experlen¢ 
ed before the delightful 
desert and the steppe can be realized. The 
true life of central Asia is in the exchange 


between “‘desert’’ and ‘“‘sown.’’ Turkestan, 


freedom of the 


Saens 
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in this book, is all oases, all fertility, an 
umbrageous land, a garden full of houses, 
mosques, and ruins. Neither desert nor 
steppe enters its pages. There are none of 
the great expanses, blistering under the 
sunshine or swept by bitter winds, that the 
old travellers before railroad days made 
familiar to us in the tales of their suf- 
ferings. Nor are we shown many mountains 
in this region of ranges, only a peak or two 
in the background of Samarkand. We look 
in vain for the great glaciers, for the splin- 
tered rock-walls and mighty bastions of 
Turkestan’s fortress enceinte. None of 
these things appear. The traveller went 
by train and stopped only at populated re- 
sorts, the centres of the larger, fertile 
areas; it is only of them, therefore, that he 
can tell us. 

He chats pleasantly about the new Rus- 
sian settlements beside the ancient cities, 
like the cantoonments in India, ‘‘toujours 
encadrés de végétation.’’ Tashkent, he says, 
is most European, Samarkand prettiest. He 
chats, too, about the old cities, whereof 
Tashkent is the biggest, Samarkand the 
most utterly destroyed, in that awful three 
days of Russian fury about which so little 
was ever said. The old arts, we learn, are 
rapidly fading away, the old handicrafts 
disappearing, just as the bazaars are being 
knocked down to make way for wide straight 
open streets. Fortunately, the bazaars of 
Bokhara are still intact and beautiful as of 
old, but their day will come soon. Our 
grandchildren will hardly have a chance, in 
any part of the East, to behold the wonder 
of the ancient Oriental places of trade 
thronged with folk in all manner of cos- 
tumes, and stricken by shafts of sunlight 
through holes in the roof. In the old in- 
dependent days the turbulent little states of 
central Asia had their courts and their 
khans; and in each city was a fortress pal- 
ace. Only the palace of Kokand remains, a 
poor thing, built crudely in the old style in 
mid-nineteenth century. The lost palaces 
in their day were doubtless splendid. Tam- 
erlane lived in style, one may be sure; but 
of Tamerlane’s abode no trace remains. 
There is a modern fort on its site. 

In mosques and mosque ruins we are more 
fortunate. There are mosques of several 
kinds—ordinary places of worship, tomb- 
mosques, and university mosques (called 
Madrassahs). The university mosques were 
the most famous and the biggest, for, under 
Tamerlane and his fifteenth-century suc- 
cessors, Samarkand was made a great centre 
of Mussulman learning, and still retains liv- 
ing traditions of the sort. There great build- 
ings—-mosques of the three sorts—were far 
more numerous once than they are now. The 
earth has shaken many of them down in its 
uneasiness, Great overthrows have happen- 
ed in late years and others are impending. 
There is the wonderful university mosque, 
Bibi Khanum, for instance, built by or in 
the time of Tamerlane out of the spoils of 
India. Little more remains of it but heaps 
of débris and one great arch, like New 
York’s new cathedral in its embryo stage. 
Some day New York's cathedral will be a 
ruin in its turn—let us hope a ruin as vene- 
rated and as picturesque as Bibi Khanum. 
Who has not heard of the Gur Amir, 
wherein Tamerlane lies amidst his family 
and near the holy man whose words he rev- 
erenced? A superb blue dome, melon-rib- 
bed, covers them. Some distance away is 
Shah Zinda, a royal cemetery or assemblage 





of tomb-mosques, built by Tamerlane and 
his successors of the fifteenth century. The 
three mosques of the Rigistan—the great 
square of Samarkand—must also be men- 
tioned, one built in the fifteenth, the other 
two in the seventeenth century, showing a 
marked decadence. These are the buildings 
best illustrated in this book. We would 
gladly have sacrificed a number of the pho- 
tographs of ‘ladies not in society’ which 
follow, for more views of these splendid 
buildings, and especially for details of their 
wonderful decoration, now so rapidly falling 
into decay. All these mosques are built of 
gray, crude brick and adorned at important 
points with decoration of colored tiles. This 
was the style of Persia, borrowed by Iran 
from Mesopotamia, and first invented in an- 
cient Babylonia. 

If you wish to find what was the true 
local style of architecture, it is not to 
these royal buildings you must turn, but to 
the mosques of the smaller towns and vil- 
lages. They are built of brick and have no 
tiles, but depend for decoration upon the 
porticos and galleries of wood attached to 
them. The Ferghana mosques of this type 
remind our author of certain Buddhist tem- 
ples of China. To us they are strikingly 
reminiscent of the village mosques of the 
Hindu Kush and Karakoram valleys, such 
as one finds as far south as the ridge bound- 
ing the Vale of Kashmir and as far east as 
the Buddhist margin in Little Tibet. We 
were struck by the contrast between these 
and the Buddhist buildings, when erected 
within a few miles of one another. These 
small wooden and mud-brick mosques are 
in the true Central Asian style, faintly 
reminiscent of Greek buildings, one might 
say, but doubtless of purely local and inde- 
pendent origin. Their characteristic feature 
is a long wooden portico or veranda, run~ 
ning the whole length of the front of the 
edifice. Within, the roof is supported by 
rows of wooden columns, often remarkably 
slender and rather fantastically shaped, 
supporting beams and lined parallel to the 
portico. These little buildings, surrounded 
and overshadowed by trees, stand generally 
beside the small open place which is all 
the village can spare for assembly in the 
midst of its precious area of cultivable 
ground. . 

It is a great pity that the descriptions of 
mosques in this book are in no case accom- 
panied by plans. The descriptions them- 
selves are too vague to be of service alone, 
and the photographic illustrations, how- 
ever beautiful, do not suffice for complete 
information. It is a further misfortune that 
the book is not supplied with an index. 
Such accurate information as it contains is 
so scattered about that the reader who 
thinks himself likely to refer to the volume 
at any future time is compelled to make a 
rough index for himself as he reads. To sum 
up, the book is a beautiful thing to look at, 
and a valuable body of fine photographic 
records of certain centres of population in 
Russian Turkestan, but it is neither pro- 
found in its learning nor wide in its obser- 
vation of men and art. Still, it is a book 
for a book-lover to buy. 


THE BOOK OF THE COURTIER, 


The Book of the Courtier. By Count Balde- 
sar Castiglione. Translated from the 
Itallaun and annotated by Leonard Eck- 
stein Opdycke, With seventy-one por- 
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traits and fifteen autographs reproduced 
by Edward Bierstadt. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xiv, 439. 





If the literary tastes of an age are as 
typical of it as its creative impulses or the 
great works of literature which mirror its 
various life, the future historian may find 
it not unworthy of his notice to consider 
the attractiveness of the Renaissance for 
the more exquisite of contemporary minds. 
The last thirty or forty years may, indeed, 
be said to have witnessed the “rediscovery”’ 
of the Renaissance, much in the same way 
as the Middle Ages were rediscovered by 
the earlier Romanticists of the century that 
has just passed. In the impulse given to 
this new interest, scholarship has done its 
share, but, in English-speaking countries 
at least, the name of Walter Pater must 
be associated with those studies which 
have tended more and more to give to this 
enthusiasm somewhat of the nature of an 
esoteric cult. The aristocratic temper of 
the times, the taste for luxury, the growth 
of the courtly spirit, and the new scientific 
ardor—all marking a reaction against the 
democratic ideas of the Revolution—have 
found in the period alike of Ariosto and 
Titian, of Machiavelli and Galileo, a re- 
inforcement of their most intimate spiritual 
and esthetic needs. Some of the typical 
books of the Renaissance have assumed 
anew the splendor and fame of classics, and 
of none is this more true than of the ‘Cor- 
tegiano’ of Castiglione. The Elizabethan 
version of Sir Thomas Hoby has been twice 
reprinted within a year, and a new Eng- 
lish rendering, with annotations and a pro- 
fusion of illustrations, is now presented to 
cultivated readers by Mr. Opdycke. 

The ‘Cortegiano’ is a dialogue, in which 
the family and the retinue of the Duke of 
Urbino discuss the qualities of the perfect 
courtier. What is a courtier? What ac- 
complishments should he possess? What 
is the purpose or aim of courtiership? 
These are the questions which the courtly 
interlocutors, the sprightly Emilia Pia, the 
Duchess Elisabeth Gonzaga, Giuliano de’ 
Medici, Bembo, and a score of others, dis- 
cuss and argue after dinner. Here the dia- 
logue form is no mere Platonic or Cicero- 
nian convention of the age, but gives the 
required opportunities for individual char- 
acterization, for nuances of thought and 
expression, and, in short, for all the artistic 
qualities which make of a mere social trea- 
tise a delicate and permanent work of art. 
These qualities are apparent in the most 
cursory perusal of the book itself, but 
some historical explanation is essential be- 
fore the general reader can assume the 
point of view of the interlocutors, and find 
a more than perfunctory interest in a dis- 
cussion of the courtier and of courtiership. 

Each age, considering the eternal prob- 
lem of the individual’s relation to his so- 
cial environment, develops its own ideal of 
perfect manhood, and more often leaves to a 
critical age the problem of formulating it. 
For secular society in the Middle Ages this 
problem is simple. There knighthood ex- 
presses the highest aspirations of social life. 
The infinite gradations of feudal society of- 
fered no common basis for individual per- 
fection, and In the knight medieval chivalry 
developed a visible symbol of ideal man- 
hood. Forming part of a warrior class, the 
knight's virtues are martial virtues, cour- 
age, magnanimity, loyalty, courtesy; and of 
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all these honor was the touchstone. But, 
being a child of his age, and therefore of 
the Church, the knight was not merely a 
soldier but a Christian soldier, and chivalry 
borrowed from religion some of its external 
rites and some of its sanctified spirit. By 
his profession called to all parts of the 
world, he was essentially a wanderer, and 
hence arose the bastard forms of knight- 
errantry; but his home life was passed at 
the feudal courts, and from this social life 
there sprang the finer developments of cour- 
tesy and the system of courtly love. 

Here we find the point of departure for 
the ideal of the next age. Feudalism, with 
its innumerable courts and varying grada- 
tions of society, had disintegrated through 
internal corruption and external action. Po- 
litical concentration was the result, and the 
countless castles of feudal lords ceased to 
be important social and military centres. 
The life of every state was focussed on a 
single prince and a single court, and here 
alone were the opportunities for individ- 
ual preferment. These are historical com- 
monplaces, but they indicate, as is well 
known, the conditions under which the cour- 
tier, the ideal man of the Renaissance, grad- 
ually developed. No longer merely a war- 
rior like the knight, the courtier yet in- 
herited some of the martial virtues of chiv- 
alry; and the knight's amusements, which 
had naturally been martial, became the fash- 
ionable amusements of the courtier. With 
more leisure, and a single centre of inter- 
est, it followed that the courtly graces, 
courtesy, chivalrous love, and the like, were 
still further developed, and loyalty to the 
prince took the place of devotion to a cause. 
The religious element was eliminated, and 
more important still, Humanism added the 
further grace of culture, and fused the idea' 
of honor with the classical ideal of glory. 

As knighthood had virtually been the 
creation of medieval France, so courtier- 
ship was a product of Renaissance Italy, 
and of this ideal the ‘Cortegiano’ is the 
complete and certainly the noblest expres- 
sion. The courtier, according to Castiglione, 
must be proficient in letters and arms, and 


in all the graces and accomplishments 
which form part of a= refined and 


cultivated society. He must be a lover, for 
love is one of the highest virtues. All this 
and more he must be, not solely for the 
sake of his own individual rirtu, but more 
especially for the sake of the prince at 
whose court he is a courtier. This is the 
ideal element in Castiglione’s conception— 
that virtues and accomplishments alike are 
nothing unless, working through the prince, 
they accomplish moral ends. But this is 
perhaps the dream of an idealist, and the 
courtier as a type is rather a man in the 
universal cultivation of his accomplish- 
ments, like Castiglione himself—soldier, 
poet, courtier, and diplomat. 

The ‘Cortegiano’ was published by Aldus 
in 1528, and its success was immediate, not 
gnly in Italy, but throughout Europe. The 
reason is simple. The Renaissance was 
just beginning to permeate Transalpine 
life, and the two gates to the Renaissance 
were Humanism and the courtly _ spirit. 
That Humanism alone was not sufficient is 
shown by the case of Germany, where there 
was no true Renaissance because the court- 
ly spirit was absent. The Renaissance in 


Spain virtually begins with Boscan’s clas- 
sical rendering of the ‘Cortegiano’ in 1534, 
in France with Colin’s in 1537, in England 
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with Hoby’s splendid version in 1561. Sir 
Philip Sidney consciously modelled his life 
according to the ideals of the book, and, 
like Castiglione, he the full 
flower of courtiership in its harmonious de- 
velopment of graces, accomplishments, and 
virtues, 

Sidney and Castiglione were both beauti- 
ful spirits, yet there never dwelt on sea or 
land a courtier like that in the mind of 
either. Such a courtier was, after all, an 
ideal, and many cultivated men felt how far 
short of this ideal fell the actual life of 
courts. Spenser, in one of the noblest pas- 
sages of the ‘Faerie Queene’ (book ii., can- 
to iii., stanzas 37-42), 
essential elements of 
returns to the 
and recommends 


represents 


rejects some of the 
the courtly ideal, 
finer spirit of chivalry, 
the honor “in 
woods, in waves, in warres.’’ The ideal no 
longer chimed with 
perfect manhood, and Spain, in introducing 
new of honor, and love, 
was next to add its share to the spiritual 
life of Europe. It 


quest of 


men's conceptions of 


modes courtesy, 
is beyond our province 
to show how the gallant the 
courtier; how the former was first com- 
pletely developed in France from the be- 


succeeded 


ginning of the seventeenth century; and 
how, at the Hétel de Rambouillet and the 
salons of other women, the martial ele- 


ment was almost wholly discarded for an 
ideal of gallantry and culture. It is 
beyond our province to show how, 

dominating social life for 
the gallant succumbed to 
influences of 


also 
after 
two centuries, 
the democratic 
the Revolution, and in the new 
conception of the “gentleman” England 
added to the ideal of which 
presses what is due to ourselves,the nobler 


honor, ex- 
ideal of duty, or what is due to others. Of 
all these shifting knight, 
courtier, gallant, and gentleman, the sec- 
ond alone has received adequate expression 
in an interpretative work of literature—the 
ideal of the courtier in the ‘Cortegiano’ of 
Castiglione. 


conceptions of 


Nothing of all this, however, appears in 
Mr. Opdycke’s volume, which suffers in this 
way from the lack of an introductory essay. 
The critical apparatus at the end of the book 
consists of an excellent bibliography, a two- 
page life of Castiglione, and about a hun- 
dred pages of notes. The last, which are 
chiefly explanatory of the proper names in 
the text, make us wonder what Mr. Opdycke 
conceives to be the duty of an editor, or what 
audience he is addressing, when he thinks 
it necessary to devote rather long notes to 
such names as Catullus (p. 346), Sappho and 
Pindar (p. 391), Aristotle (p. 414), Aspasia 
(p. 361), Procrustes, Diomed, and Antgus 
(p. 412), Prometheus (p. 408), Themistocles, 
Lycurgus, Hasdrubal, Sardanapalus, Henry 
VIII., Pygmalion, and a host of other names 
familiar to the schoolboy of twelve or thir- 
teen. Fully a third of the annotative mat- 
ter is thus made up, and much of the rest is 
of rather fiimsy scholarship. Serafino dell’ 
Aquila (p. 373) is, according to Mr. Opdycke, 
“identified by Cian’ as a forgotten Neapoli- 
tan poet, in the same way, we suppose, that 
Mr. Opdycke himself has “‘identified’’ Aris- 
totle and Henry VIII. The ‘Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili’ (p. 405) ‘is said to be,” 
what every scholar ought to know it 
mixture of Humanism and allegory. 

Mr. Opdycke succeeds better as a transla- 
tor. His rendering is fluent and at 
not without grace; literally, it is accurate, 
but the accuracy is of the sort that can 


is, a 


times 
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most easily be attained with the aid of an 
Italian reviser. The delicate shades of 
thought and expression Mr 


often render A single 


Castiglione'’s 
Opdycke 
example of this (pp. 288, 289) will suffice 


Platonic rhapsody on 


does not 


In Bembo's splendid 


love towards the end of the ‘Corteg 
man is credited with three modes of percep 
tion: sense, from which springs the pl " 





appetite, which man has in common with 
brutes; reason, from which arises choi 
(elezione), man's natural condition; and 


intellect, from which springs will, by which 
he is able to commune with the angels 
urally in the mediocre stage of reason 
and angel 


will; or, as Mr. Opdycke translates the pa 


can choose between brute sense 
sage, “Being by nature rational and placed 
as a mean between these two extremes, man 
will 


scending to sense or mounting to intell 


is able at [per sua elezione], by 


to turn his desires now in the one direct! 
and now in the other.”” “At will” i 


an inaccurate translation of the original 


phrase, which means more strictly “by hi 
own choice’’; but it should } 
ceived how the use of t! word “‘will’’ ere 


ates a confusion of the second stage, or 

choice, with the third stage, or 
He must be a churlish an 

who would not thank Mr 


Opdycke for the taste 


viewer, however, 


and care exhibited 


other than scholarly matter Thi i 
beautiful book, hound in full vellum, star 
ed in gold with Castiglione’s seal, charming 


Vinne Press on tl 


richest paper, and profusely 


ly printed by the De 


autographs and an interesting array of con 


temporary portraits Binding, typograpt 
proof-reading, illustrations, and general ar 
rangement alike display the zeal and th 
discretion with which the book has | 
put together. The fllustrations really il 
lustrate, and in themselves make the book 
worth possessing. But th after all, is the 
mood of dilettantism-—to consider the exter 


nals with infinite care and to allow content 


and spirit to take care of themselve Or 





as the English poet for whom the ‘Cor 
giano’ meant most, has put It 

‘*For like a child that seme fatr I 

Wirth ilded leaves « ‘ d vellum pl 

Or, at the most n some fir t t ataye 
ut never heeds th 


Lincoln's Plan of Reconstruction. By Charl 


H. McCarthy. McClure, Phillips & Co 


1901. 

For many reasons the present tin ma’ 
be regarded as favorable for writing tl 
history of Reconstruction. The anger ar 


hatred aroused by the civil war have burn 


} ‘ 
tional jealousy an 


themselves out, and s¢ 


hostility have ceased to be openly man 


fested, 


even if they have not altoget! 


disappeared At the me time, t ea 
many living who personally recollect ft 
controversl« of that troubled period, and 
who will read whatever is written of them 


with enlightened and critical interest. W 
th Mr. McCarthy 


work, so far at lea 


however, 
that 


agree wi 


his 


cannot, 
in the 
as concerns any logi« 
the 


fact, we 


view 
al exposition, conduct 
ground In 


regard the 


reader untravelled 


over 


are rather inclined to 


work as peculiarly weak in logical exposi 
the 


even if 


tion, while ground which 


over 
ducts us, untravelled $+ tO a grea 
worth travelling over. The spa 


the 


extent not 


devoted specifically to 


xposition 
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Lincoln’s plan is small, and we learn nei- 
ther how far that plan was deliberately 
thought out, nor whether Lincoln would 
have been likely to modify it because of 
opposition in his party. 

We should have been glad, also, to have 
some comparative estimate of the different 
plans of construction, some _ criticism 
from a constitutional point of view, in 
place of the minute detail of incidents 
which, while exciting enough, are not in- 
dispensable to our comprehension of the 
period. Mr. McCarthy hardly appreciates 
the distinction between history and annals, 
and he has not acquired the art of condens- 
ing debates. A great deal of space is wast- 
ed on utterly unimportant things. Why 
should we have to read that ‘Mr. Perry of 
New Jersey spoke of the duration of the 
war, predicted the general bankruptcy 
which its great expense would bring about, 
and calculated that in eleven years the cost 
of the war would equal the assessed value 
of property’? Or that ‘Fernando Wood de- 
clared that he had listened with interest 
and pleasure to words of conciliation from 
the South,’ and was followed by Mr. Le 
Blond of Ohio, whose speech added nothing 
of value to what had been said before? Our 
thoughts are not widened by information 
that ‘the speech of Mr. Williams was mark- 
ed by considerable fluency,” or that Senator 
Trumbull replied to Senator Howe, who was 
not in his seat. We might as well be told 
what o’clock it was, and whether the day 
was sunny. History is not written in this 
way. 

We comment on these defects with sever- 
ity because they spoil what might have 
been a good book. They fatigue and dis- 
tract the attention. Had Mr. McCarthy re- 
duced the bulk of his extracts one-half, he 
would have doubled their value. Had he 
worked over his notes, and given us their 
real meaning, we should have seen clearly 
the great issues, instead of having to 
grope after them. Nevertheless, we must 
acknowledge our indebtedness for a use- 
ful compilation, and when we have win- 
nowed out the chaff, we find a substan- 
tial residuum. 

The theory adopted by Mr. Lincoln was 
necessary, in his opinion, as a logical jus- 
tification of the war. In his view, to as- 
sert that the Southern States were no 
longer in the Union, was to make “the 
fatal admission that States, whenever they 
please, may, of their own motion, dissolve 
their connection with the Union.” He 
did not think the Union could survive that 
admission, saying: “If that be true, I am 
not President; these gentlemen are not 
Congress."’ He justified his emancipation 
proclamation as an act of war, but did 
not think that Congress had any Consti- 
tutional power to prohibit slavery in the 


States. Hence he was anxious to have 
slavery prohibited by Constitutional 
amendment, and, in order to obtain the 


required number of votes, he desired to 
restore loyal government in some of the 
States. This he thought he could do under 
the clause which declares that the United 
States shall guarantee the States a re- 
publican form of government, and he used 
his power as commander of the army to 
set up governments whose de-facto exis- 
tence might in the rapid course of events 
cause their de-jure weakness to be over- 
looked. 

According to this theory, a government 





established by a very small minority of 
the people of any State might be republi- 
can in form. In his message of December 
8, 1863, Mr. Lincoln said, “An attempt to 
guarantee and protect a revived State 
Government, constructed in whole or in 
preponderating part from the very ele- 
ment against whose hostility and violence 
it is to be protected, is absurd.” But 
he was willing to allow those who had 
participated in the rebellion, with cer- 
tain exceptions, to take an oath of alle- 
giance and of recognition of various acts 
of Congress and Executive proclamations, 
and thereupon to take part in restoring 
republican government. He announced 
that whenever, in any State in rebellion, 
one-tenth of the number of voters at the 
general election of 1860 should form a gov- 
ernment which was in harmony with this 
oath, he would recognize it as the true 
government of that State. Governments 
created after this plan in Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas were held by him to 
be legal. He appears to have considered 
that, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
of the United States, he might, while war 
continued, guarantee republican govern- 
ment without the aid of Congress. 


President Johnson, it may be observed at 
this point, tried to carry out this theory 
after the war was over, and did what Lin- 
coln had called absurd in practically allow- 
ing new governments to be formed by “‘un- 
reconstructed”’ rebels. The fact that peace 
had been restored made the theory untena- 
ble, if Congress refused to concur with the 
President. The “guarantee” of the Consti- 
tution was to be given by the United States, 
and not by the Executive alone; and while 
the Executive guarantee might suffice in 
time of war without confirmation by Con- 
gress, it was void in time of peace when 
repudiated by that body. 


Probably Lincoln would have had his way 
if he had lived; and it might have been 
better for the South and for the negro. He 
was determined that slavery should be end- 
ed, and would have been glad to have the 
suffrage given to such of the blacks as were 
qualified. In the end, political power gravi- 
tated to the most powerful class, and the 
Congressional scheme of reconstruction 
came to grief. When the former rebels 
finally grasped the reins of government, they 
had been exasperated by the rule of the ‘‘car- 
petbaggers,” and took revenge on- the 
blacks, who had been demoralized by hav- 
ing the responsibilities of government 
thrust upon them. In fact, the Congression- 
al theory was impracticable. If the South- 
ern States had ‘‘committed suicide,’’ and 
were to be treated as conquered territory, 
they ought to have had a military govern- 
ment. Governments by minority rule could 
not be stable, and they required military 
support from the beginning. 

Lincoln’s governments, it is true, had this 
weakness, but they would have served 
the great end of getting rid of slavery 
by formally Constitutional methods; and 
this was what Lincoln chiefly desired. 
Probably he overestimated the number 
of loyalists in the South; but it is 
at least conceivable that the conservative 
elements in society might have taken up the 
work of government in better spirit on the 
close of the war than after a period of out- 
rageous misrule. No doubt there would 
have been trouble with Congress; but Lin- 





coln was so strong with the people that he 
might have prevailed. He had displayed his 
policy; he had practically vetoed a Con- 
gressional measure adverse to it; and he 
had been triumphantly reélected. His death 
and the folly of his successor gave his op- 
ponents their opportunity; but the manner 
in which they used it does not fall within 
the scope of this book, and need not here 
be reviewed. 





Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget. 
Edited by Stephen Paget, One of his Sons. 
With portraits and other illustrations. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. Pp. 429. 


The name of Sir James Paget has been 
familiar as that of the great surgeon and 
perhaps the pioneer pathologist of Eng- 
land, whose writings marked the transition 
from the older to the newer doctrines, such 
as had then been heard of in Germany 
alone. Few persons, however, have been 
aware of the interest which attaches to his 
early years, and the portion of the above 
Memoir which treats of this period is that 
which is likely to excite special attention 
in the lay reader. Although Paget’s life 
was passed so largely in_ seclusion 
and was barren of striking social or 
political “events,” the narrative of it re- 
veals to an unusual degree the building up 
and working out of a remarkably fine, 
strong character and a very keen intelli- 
gence. The history of privations borne 
with constant and cheerful patience, of un- 
remitting and well-directed labor, and of 
final success—not unsought, indeed, but 
which would not have been welcomed had 
it not been felt to have been fairly won— 
is warmed and lightened by the story of 
domestic problems, sorrows, and joys. As 
one reads, it is easy to feel himself bodily 
transported to the quiet quadrangle of St. 
Bartholomew’s, where so many of Paget’s 
early years were spent, and impossible not 
to feel morally lifted to a high plane of 
thought. Paget’s characteristics of strength, 
purity, fine intelligence, and balanced 
judgment were shared by his parents and 
his brothers, so that this was, in a great 
measure, a case where the stem was strong 
because the root was sound and the stock 
good. Nevertheless, it would be to miss 
the moral of his life if we overlooked the 
extent to which incessant training and cul- 
tivation were responsible for each stage 
in the continuous progress. 

Born in 1814, at Yarmouth, he spent the 
first four and a half years of his medical 
life as apprentice to Mr. Costerton, an ac- 
tive and energetic local practitioner, and 
next went on to London, intending to pass a 
limited period in further study at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, one of the several London med- 
ical schools which were then on a relative- 
ly poor basis, and were struggling with 
difficulties within and without to maintain 
their footing. Here, even while still a stu- 
dent, he worked so ardently that he soon 
became recognized as a fit candidate for 
recognition and for promotion, which, how- 
ever, was long and weary years in coming. 
Meantime his father’s resources failed, 
and it devolved more and more upon the 
sons, themselves hardly earning more than 
enough for a bare subsistence, to keep the 
family in comfort, and to pay the debts 
which soon arose. Not until 1861—that is, 
until nearly thirty years after Paget's first 
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arrival in London—were these debts finally 
paid. That whole period was one of contin- 
uous struggle, lightened by many encour- 
agements, nevertheless, and by the grow- 
ing recognition of Paget’s merits among 
scientific men. He had, too, the unfailing 
help of Miss North, to whom he was en- 
gaged for eight years, and whom he married 
so soon as his appointment to the warden- 
ship of the collegiate department of Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital (a department insti- 
tuted largely at his solicitation) gave him 
the means of looking a little further ahead. 
From first to last his relations with his 
wife were remarkably happy. ‘‘No human 
wisdom,” he says, “could have devised a 
step so wise as was this rash engagement,” 
contracted at a time when his future, to 
judge from outward signs, was wholly un- 
certain. 


It is noteworthy that the ambitious young 
student began very early to observe for 
himself, and throughout his life he prized 
the memory of the influences that had fos- 
tered this tendency. As an amateur bota- 
nist, he had acquired the habits of careful 
observation and preparation of specimens 
which enabled him to put the museum work 
of St. Bartholomew’s on a new basis, and 
had gained a confidence in his power 
to see things which other people only look- 
ed at, that remained one of his strongest 
scientific characteristics, and made him 
the first English pathologist of his day. 
From being Curator of the Museum he was 
advanced, after several disappointments, to 
a lectureship, then to a wardenship, finally 
to the assistant-surgeoncy. At last there 
came the long anticipated period of private 
practice, with its early years of patient 
waiting and its final shower of honors. Dur- 
ing the seven years after obtaining his di- 
ploma, his largest income from practice 
was £23 13s., and not until he had been a 
surgeon sixteen years had it ever exceeded 
£100. Finally, it began to rise, and went 
on increasing until it had exceeded £10,- 
000 a year. Then, he says, he gave up op- 
erating, and it fell at once to £7,000 and 
slowly decreased further. 


The lighter phases of life found little 
place in the midst of Paget’s arduous toils. 
Even as a boy he had cared more for his 
botany than for his sports, and in his ma- 
turer years the pleasures of London went 
on around him almost without his knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless, he had a disposition 
sensitive to pleasure as well as to pain, 
and was ever equipped for using each mo- 
ment of leisure for enjoyment of every quiet 
sort that came to his hand. In later years, 
when for the first time his income allow- 
ed him to take vacations, his pleasure in 
the sight of foreign lands was unbounded. 
Obscurely as he lived when young, the 
wiser men whom he met picked him out 
very early as one bound to win in the race, 
and, before he died, his list of friends, 
both personal and scientific, was long and 
varied. 


This volume consists largely of an au- 
tobiographical memoir, written when Pa- 
get was about seventy years old, and of ex- 
tracts from his letters. The contributions 
made by his son carry on the story inter- 
estingly and intelligently, except that the 
changes of style and the overlapping are 
occasionally somewhat disconcerting. The 
make-up of the book, and the illustrations, 
are admirable. 





Frederick the Great on Kingcraft. From 
the original MS. With reminiscences 
and Turkish stories. By Sir J. William 
Whittall, President of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Turkey. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1901. Pp. viil, 236. 


The title of this book is of the kind that 
reverses the real contents. What we ac- 
tually have in it is a very living, garrulous, 
and amusing account of an English family 
in the Levant, how they came to be there, 
what happened to them there, and how 
Turkey and the Turks strike the writer. 
Early in the last century his grandfather 
settled in Smyrna and married the daugh- 
ter of a French refugee. Through his mar- 
riage he was brought into close relations 
with France and French refugees of all 
shades of respectability and politics, and 
especially with Marshal Savary, the Duke 
of Rovigo, who was thrice in hiding in his 
house in Smyrna. On another side this 
marriage made him the head of a Vene- 
tian family which dated back to the twelfth 
century. With such ramifications and con- 
nections, the life even of an English nine- 
teenth-century merchant could be event- 
ful enough. And so, between the wars 
of Napoleon, the perpetual Turkish squab- 
bles, and the revolutionary movement of 
1848, it was in this case. Of it, however, 
we are not given here any detailed chron- 
icle, but simply such scraps of reminis- 
cence as an old man might jot down or 
tell over for the amusement of his de- 
scendants. So Richard Cobden and the 
Sultan Abd al-Aziz, FouchS and Savary, the 
Prussian navy when it consisted of a sin- 
gle vessel and had a Dutch admiral and a 
Swedish captain, and, above all, Turks— 
from brigands in simple to High Com- 
missioners in eacelsis—roll along anec- 
dotally through these pages. The effect is 
of after-dinner talk, and has salt of its 
own. The later part drifts over, as such 
talk naturally would, from anecdotes to 
tales, edifying and otherwise, scraps of 
folklore, of Turkish popular wisdom in 
parabolic form, and, especially, of selec- 
tions from the stories of the undying and 
inexhaustible Khoja Nasr ad-Din, the na- 
tional butt, buffoon, and philosopher of the 
Osmanlis—Handy Andy, Aesop and Rab- 
elais, with a squinting brain. All goes to 
illustrate Turkish thought and ways, and 
for that will be much more to the pur- 
pose than many learned volumes. Only, 
Sir William Whittall must not think that 
his stories are new outside of Turkey. 
They have probably all appeared already 
in English in some form or other. Nor 
must he think that his facetious Yankee 
had necessarily plundered him of the story 
of Hassan. The hunchback who falls among 
fairies, dances with them, shouting a chant 
of the days of the week, and is rewarded 
by losing his hump, is a lieu commun in 
folklore, from Brittany to China. 

But, for all this, the title has a fair jus- 
tification. On the cover the Prussian eagle 
glares and gasps in gold, and, certainly, 
part of the book is calculated to make all 
loyal Prussians glare and gasp too. The 
notorious ‘Matinées,’ truly or falsely of 
Frederick the Great, have often been print- 
ed before, but never by an acknowledged 
editor from a known MS. with an authenti- 
cated genealogy and with bone fides guaran- 
teed. Up to a certain point, the bona fides 
in this case cannot be doubted. That Savary 
in 1816, when he was in hiding at Smyrna, 











showed the grandfather of the present edit- 
or a MS. of the ‘Matinées’ and allowed him 
to take a copy of it; that he professed to 
have stolen that MS. from Frederick's 
apartment at Sans Souci when he was there 
in 1807 with Napoleon; that the present 
edition is a faithful reproduction of that 
MS.—all that may be accepted as certain 
The point is the bona fides of Savary. To his 
credit is to be set that he was ashamed of 
the theft, and exacted a promise that the 
MS. should not be published in the life- 
time of either of them; also, that he ev! 
dently believed it to be a MS. of the first 
importance, for he carried it with him even 
when an otherwise empty-handed fugitive. 
If Savary was himself deceived, then the 
problem remains how this MS. came to lie 
in the writing-table drawer of Frederick, 
in his apartment where everything had been 
religiously respected since his death. 

So far only, this book puts the controver- 
sy on a new footing. The matter of in- 
ternal evidence remains as before. We have 
still our choice between Carlyle’s immacu- 
late Frederick and the author of these cyn- 
ical and worldly-wise counsels. Carlyle’s 
hero-king, it is true, is fast fading as his 
Cromwell has faded, and it is not now so 
difficult to bear up against the lurid rhet- 
oric and ponderous sarcasm with which he 
assailed the ‘Matinées’ and all who were 
foolish enough to read them. Rhetoric pass- 
es, but facts remain, and the present edi- 
tion undoubtedly adds to the burden of 
facts adverse to Carlyle’s conception. And 
there is, too, the never answered question, 
Where, in the eighteenth century, was the 
man who could have created this character 
of a pseudo-Frederick? 


The Ethnic Trinities and their Relations to 
the Christian Trinity: A Chapter in the 
Comparative History of Religions. By 
Levi Leonard Paine, Waldo Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1901. 


Like our author’s ‘Critical History of 
Trinitarianism,’ this is an astonishing book 
to proceed from the Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History in a theological school 
which has had the reputation, heretofore, 
of being unspotted from the world of mod- 
ern thought. The heresy of Professor Gil- 
bert’s book, which cost him his chair in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, was in- 
appreciable in comparison with the heresy 
of Professor Paine’s, which compares the 
Christian Trinity with the ethnic trinities, 
to the former’s partial disadvantage; views 
the Bible as a purely human collection of 
imperfect writings; regards the wonder- 
stories attaching to the birth and death 
of Jesus as deserving no eredence; assigns 
to Jesus a purely human nature; and, in 
short, denies to Christianity any super- 
natural character whatsoever. Interesting 
and important as the book is, considered 
as the individual product of a learned or- 
thodox professor, it is much more 80 con- 
sidered as a sign of the times, for it is no 
isolated product, though it is marked by 
a preéminent frankness and audacity. The 
wonder is how long the process can con- 
tinue without some realignment of the 
theological forces such as that which fol- 
lowed a similar condition of affairs some 
eighty years ago. The trouble seems to be 
that there is not now any party relatively 
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orthodox enough to put on the screws and 
squeeze out the heretics. 

Quite apart from its significance in this 
regard, and its demand for a new Chris- 
tianity that shall be wholly unsectarian and 
undogmatic, Professor Paine’s study of 
the various ethnic trinities is of great 
value, and the more entertaining because 
he does not resist the temptation to give 
an occasional side glance across from India 
and Persia to the “social trinity’ which 
is a late device for saving something from 
the general wreck. We have, first, a ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Survey,” which is a brilliant sum- 
mary of the main positions of the book. 
This is followed by a chapter on “The 
Special Causes of the Rise of the Ethnic 
Trinities.”. We have here a denial of any 
primitive sense of the sacredness of certain 
numbers, in particular the number three, or 
any crude perception that the godhead 
has necessarily some kind of three-fold 
character. It is at this point that the 
“social trinity” is denounced as “the most 
illogical and fatuous’’ of all trinitarian 
theories. There is certainly, thinks Pro- 
fessor Paine, no evidence that such con- 
siderations had weight with the framers 
of the ethnic trinities. His own persuasion 
is that these were naturalistic, and that 
generative and mediatorial ideas were 
dominant in them. This opinion is worked 
out carefully and persuasively. A very in- 
teresting particular is that of the occa- 
sional transposition of the different mem- 
bers of these trinities. The son, especial- 
ly, has a tendency to assume the father’s 
place. We are advised that the Christian 
Trinity has exhibited a similar tendency, 
the Son displacing the Father in popular 
reverence, and (in Roman Catholic worship) 
the Virgin gaining on the Son and quite 
obliterating the Holy Spirit. We read of 
& Roman Catholic movement, now on foot, 
to place the Virgin formally on a level with 
the members of the Trinity, making of it a 
quaternity of which the Virgin would prac- 
tically be the head. 


The Hindu Brahmanic trinity has a chap- 
ter to itself; so, too, the Persian Zoroas- 
trian. The Zoroastrian development is 
particularly interesting. Professor Paine 
does not incline to the opinion of Darmes- 
teter that Zoroaster was a mythical char- 
acter. Here the trinitarian development 
was never quite complete. The idea once 
commonly entertained by Avestan scholars, 
that the groundwork of Parseeism was 
monotheistic, is discredited. Polytheism is 
the soil from which trinitarian concep- 
tions naturally spring. We have an appar- 
ent exception in Christianity, but it is 
only apparent, because the Christian trin- 
ity was a Greek idea engrafted on a 
Jewish stalk. Moreover, its determinative 
antecedent, the Plotinian trinity, was hard- 
ly an ethnic trinity at all, but a private 
speculation, at once deriving from Plato 
and distorting him. 


A chapter on the Greek Homeric trin- 
ity is of surpassing interest, especially 
where it treats of the Odyssey, to which 
Professor Paine brings a glowing admira- 
tion. In the Iliad we have a second trinity 
emerging from the background of a first, 
and in the Odyssey we have a third. Ina 
comparison of the Virgin Mary to Athene, 
we have one of Professor Paine’s most 
characteristic remarks. It is that “the 
same historical process which overthrows 





the faith in Mary as the virgin mother 
and the queen of heaven must overthrow 
the kindred doctrine of Christ’s deity.”” The 
Greek philosophic trinities next receive 
consideration, the Plotinian having a chap- 
ter to itself. Professor Paine’s intellec- 
tual engagement with this, while holding it 
to have been the baleful source from which 
the Augustinian (pantheistic) trinity de- 
rived, is a charming paradox. It is here 
that Professor Paine parts company with 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen and others, contend- 
ing that what they regard as the merit of 
Athanasius was the defect of Augustine. 

In a second division of his book, Pro- 
fessor Paine considers the relations of the 
Christian trinity to the ethnic trinities. The 
external relations were through Judaism 
to the Avesta, and through Justin, Origen, 
Athanasius, Augustine, ‘‘first of all philo- 
sophical thinkers,” to Greek philosophy and 
mythology. Coming to the internal rela- 
tions, resemblances between the Christian 
trinity and the ethnic trinities are found to 
be more in evidence than differences. Of 
these last, ‘the raising of Christ from the 
position of a man to that of a divine be- 
ing” is marked as the most radical. Every- 
thing up to this point has had for its ob- 
ject the discrediting of the forms of thought 
which are elaborated with so much intel- 
lectual sympathy. The promise of the fu- 
ture, we are assured, is that of an undog- 
matic gospel of the spirit, independent of 
all creeds and forms, a gospel of love to 
God and man. Love, truth, and freedom 
are the constitutive members of its glorious 
trinity. We read in conclusion of “The 
Unreadiness of Christendom for the Fulfil- 
ment of its Mission,” and of the perils that 
beset organized Christianity. These are 
predominantly ignorance and insincerity. 
It is a terrible indictment that is brought 
against the ministers and churches under 
the second head. What Coleridge called 
“orthodox lying for God’’ has perhaps nev- 
er before been so cruelly alleged by an 
accredited teacher of orthodoxy in one of 
its theological schools. 

The great modern event for Professor 
Paine is the publication of Darwin’s ‘Origin 
of Species’ in 1859, and there is something 
slightly dogmatic in his treatment of evo- 
lution, as if it were already a finished doc- 
trine to which nothing can be added and 
from which nothing can be taken away. 
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British Vegetable Galls: An Introduction to 
their Study. By Edward T. Connoid, 
Honorary General Secretary to the Hast- 
ings and St. Leonard’s Natural History 
Society. Illustrated with 130 full-page 
plates and 27 smaller drawings. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1902. 


This work belongs to a type of useful 
popular treatises much more common in 
England than elsewhere. The author tells 
us in his preface why he was constrained 
to write, and his statement applies to al- 
most all similar compositions: 

“For several years past it has been one 
of my favorite pastimes to collect vege- 
table galls and to observe the many pecu- 
liarities connected with their growth. The 
accumulation of a large number of speci- 
mens and a mass of notes resulting from 
these researches has awakened the desire 
to arrange them in book form.” 


The volume embodies, therefore, the re- 
sults of a large amount of loving labor by 





one who does not profess to be a special- 
ist. It is plainly designed to present in an 
attractive form the facts and phenomena 
which have chiefly interested him. With 
the abundant resources of modern photo- 
graphic reproduction at his command, he 
has made an uncommonly pleasing volume. 
It is not easy to see in what way the illus- 
trations could have been improved. They 
are very telling and are beautifully print- 
ed. The text in some places is unnecessar- 
ily obscure. For instance, p. 36, we read 
“Fungi, or Fungus. Of the known species 
none is excessively destructive as regards 
its ravages upon the food of man.” Un- 
questionably the author alludes here to the 
fungi which produce gall-like distensions 
of vegetable tissues; but as the statement 
stands, it is incorrect, for it leaves out of 
account the many blights, mildews, rusts, 
smuts, and the like, which constantly 
threaten the plants yielding human food, 
and refers only to the few fungi which in- 
jure the fruits of our plums, and so on. 
But in a non-scientific book such state- 
ments are not likely to lead the reader 
astray; he can make use of the charming 
plates for purposes of identification of the 
gall-like objects gathered in a stroll. 

Galls present many points of extreme 
interest, and well repay the trouble of ex- 
amination. Take, for instance, the com- 
monest case of all: an insect pierces the 
tissues of a twig or leaf, and there de- 
posits an egg. The effrontery of the pro- 
cedure is beyond words. The plant is help- 
less and can make no resistance at all. It 
has had thrust upon it a foreign object, 
with which it has nothing in common, 
either in structure or in mode of life. Now 
what the plant undertakes to do is to trea- 
sure the egg or eggs in a most unselfish 
fashion. It freely contributes of its sub- 
stance material to construct a temporary 
lodging-place for the foundling, whereas 
the foundling cannot, either in its early or 
its later stages, contribute anything to the 
plant. Instead of being of any use to the 
plant, so far as is known, the presence of 
the egg and of the hatched egg is a dis- 
turbance of no small degree in the life of 
the attacked twig or leaf. Some of the gall- 
homes, as they have been called, are of 
great complexity, and in not a few in- 
stances they may be fairly regarded as 
beautiful, both inside and out. 

It is to be hoped sincerely that Mr. Con- 
nold’s charming plates of the more common 
of the British galls may lead to a wider 
popular interest in the galls of our own 
trees and shrubs. Certainly those who are 
inclined to collect and study them can, with 
this book in hand, have no excuse for not 
understanding how to collect and how to 
photograph them. In fact, the directions 
err perhaps a trifle on the side of being 
too explicit, if this is ever possible. For 
example, there are photographs of ‘‘a long 
strip of black cloth . . . serving the 
purpose of a pincushion,” and of “the pad- 
ding of cloth upon which specimens are to 
be pinned,” and of “string, useful in 
numerous ways,” and of “three ordinary 
wooden broom-handles fastened to a five- 
inch triangular platform,” and also of “a 
two-foot length of broom-handle which 
slides up or down through the top plat- 
form.” 
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Romance of the Renaissance Ohéteaue. By 
Elizabeth W. Champney. Illustrated. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Two winters ago we had from Mrs. 
Champney the ‘Romance of the Feudal 
Chateaux,’ and now there comes to us the 
second series, whose title is given above. 
Each book contains a number of full-page 
illustrations—the present one, six photo- 
gravures and about thirty half-tones; the 
subjects of each class being partly archi- 
tectural and partly the reproduction of 
paintings, either portraits or modern pic- 
tures of history or legend. The latter will 
be, of course, well known to most visitors. 
They are such as Lenhardt’s ‘‘Michelangelo 
at the Death-bed of Vittoria Colonna,” 
Delaroche’s “Assassination of the Duc de 
Guise,” and the frontispiece, Comte’s 
“Meeting of Henry III. and the Duc de 
Guise” at the foot of the staircase at 
Blois, with the scowling partisans on either 
side contrasting with the smiling ceremo- 
nial of the two chief actors. As for the ar- 
chitectural views, to a person who has 
made a study of such things the greater 
number will be fairly well known, but per- 
haps not all. 

Though the book pretends to have to do 
with chateaux, it has little to say of them, 
dealing exclusively with fantastical legends 
of the curious epoch during which the 
Renaissance chateaux were built. Whether 
the telling of the tales is left to an imagi- 
nary Jean Goujon, the sculptor, or is as- 
cribed directly to some modern housekeep- 
er who opens an old mansion for the au- 
thoress, the stories are equally devoid of 
historical truth. The same remoteness 
from it which makes it possible to speak 
of the two great cardinals whose statues 
kneel in Rouen Cathedral as if they had 
“Amboise” for their family name, appears 
in every page of the book. There is no il- 
lusion; and if that be undesirable, then 
there is no historical accent. One thing 
or the other: we should either be trans- 
ported to the sixteenth century, and be- 
lieve that the story is being told us sl the 
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contemporary who seems to be telling it, 
or else it should be told from the point of 
view of the modern who looks with some 
admiration, but with more critical disap- 
proval, upon the daring and artistic, but 
cruel and treacherous, nobility with whom 
these legends deal. The whole effort here 
is to make the stories seem ancient, to 
seem of the sixteenth century indeed; and 
a singular effort at antique simplicity of 
language in the English is used to corre- 
spond in a way with the supposed French of 
the time—but nothing could be less con- 
vincing. The stories can be read by one 
who will have romance at any price; other- 
wise the book can be disregarded except for 
the illustrations as above. 
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A romance of the days of ’61, giving a vivid picture of the 
Civil War. It tells of the winning of a Yankee girl by a young 
Virginian who had been educated at West Point, and who ad- 
heres to the Union cause although his father and brother are 
fighting for the South. 
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Stories of the gods, giants, and dwarfs of Norse mythology, 
clothed with fresh attractiveness by the lively fancy and humor 
with which Miss Brown invests the tales. The six illustrations 
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old legends. 
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